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t 6:00 a.m. on October 27, 
more than 70 law enforcement 
officers from a wide variety of 
i County, State and 
Shecil ec police departments 
swarmed 24 homeless encampments along 
the Iron Horse Trail through Concord, 
Pleasant Hill, Pacheco, and unincorporat- 
ed areas in Contra Costa County. 


This unprecedented police sweep was 


the single most horrendous act against 
homeless people in Contra Costa County 
in all of my 25-plus years as an activist 
and advocate. 

It is not surprising that so many a e 
agencies joined together to roust the poor- 
est of the poor, who are residents of 
Central Contra Costa County, and force 
them out of their longtime camps. What is 
surprising, shocking and downright unbe- 
lievable is that Cynthia Belon, Homeless 
Services Director for Contra Costa 
County, endorsed the sweep and actively 
participated in planning, organizing and 
implementing it, and then called it a 
“humanitarian approach.” 
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As the Contra Costa Times reported on 
October 26: : 
approach,” said Cynthia Belon, director of 
Contra Costa County’s homeless program. 
“It’s far more effective to give someone a 
place in a shelter and an appointment for 
them to get help.” In the same article, 
incredibly, Belon went on to state: “There is 


little chance the county has room in shelters — 


for everyone who may want it Thursday.” 


Reportedly, prior to the police sweep, 
the camps were visited by outreach work- © 


ers who offered to get people into shelters, 


programs for alcohol and drug treatment, 


and mental health counseling. __ 
Unfortunately, and no one knows this 

better than Belon, as director of homeless 

services, there is a waiting list for shelter 


beds in Contra Costa County of more than — 


650 to 700 people. There are approxi- 


‘mately 100 beds available, and they are 


full. Hence, there is a waiting list. 

There is a long wait, six months to one 
year or more, for drug and alcohol treat- 
ment programs in the county. Contra 
Costa County does not provide “treatment 


See Massive Police Raids page 15 
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“This is a humanitarian — 


“The Traveler.” 


‘Housing First’ for San Francisco’s Homeless Families 


by Carol Harvey 


omeless families camped out 

at San Francisco City Hall 

- under Mayor Gavin Newsom’s 

office balcony on Thursday, 

October 20, 2005. Their goal was to hold 

Newsom to the promise he had made on 

October 13 to focus on housing families 

“first.” The homeless families, in partner- 

ship with the Coalition on Homelessness, 

had. presented their recommendations to 
Newsom the previous month. 


Two weeks after their protest, on. 


November 3, I walked to the Presidio’s 
Inspiration Point and looked out over San 
Francisco Bay. Treasure Island floated in a 
cobalt blue mist, Berkeley and Oakland in 
purple, and Alcatraz in pale yellow. 
Between wisps of clouds, tinged pink from 
the setting sun, a silver fingernail of a 
moon hung in a blue-gray evening sky. 

At almost-dark, some mighty hand 
flipped a switch lighting the dome of the 


Palace of Fine Arts from inside, like a big - 


half-peach. Sparkles of light studded The 
City and the East Bay shore. I thought 
how the money spent on the incredible 
power in those lights could house for a 
year every homeless person who slept on 


Homeless families with children hold a protest rally at San 
Francisco City Hall to demand more housing for families. 


the streets or in shelters tonight. 

I imagined a 15-year-old boy sitting 
alone in a room, his head bent over his 
book, studying for tomorrow’s classes at 
SOTA, San Francisco’s School of the 
Arts. Because of his talent, he and his 
mother had hopes for his future in art or 


Photo by Luke Thomas, 
SanFranciscoSentinel.com 


theater. He auditioned and was accepted 
into this four-year distinguished high 
school visual arts program run by the S.F. 
Unified School District. 

Recently, a congenital eye problem, 
exacerbated by. his sudden teenage growth 
spurt and the stress of moving around, had 


thrown his artistic future into question. He 
is now legally blind in one eye. 

When he was younger, he and his 
mother, Maxine Pauson, a disabled sur- 
vivor of domestic violence, roomed with 
other people. As he got older, that became 
increasingly. difficult. He needed his own 


-room and his own space. Yet, he is forced 


to share shelter with his mother, confined 
to the room together even when both are 
sick. Ironically, permanent housing rules 


“require a teenager and parent to have sep- 


arate rooms.. 

His mother’s congenital disc herniation 
left her in constant pain. She had to take 
anti-inflammatory pills and lie down dur- 
ing the day. Because she could not sit for 
long periods, she could not work. Her dis- 
ability entitlement was so: low they didn’t 
have enough to rent their own place. 
Staying with others, they fell into the 
legal definition of “homeless.” 

Seven years ago, when her son was 
eight, Maxine put them on every Section 8 
and public housing waiting list she could 
find in every county surrounding San 
Francisco, plus many further away — even 
San Diego. They got no offers at all. 
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See Homeless Families Sleep Out page /4 
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Oakland Landlords Attack Eviction Protections 


Tenant activists fight a lawsuit aimed at killing Oaklan 


by Lynda Carson 


n Wednesday, October 26, 
Oakland tenants did not let a 
cool rainy day keep them from 
showing up at the Alameda 
County Superior Court in support of 


Oakland’s Just Cause eviction protections,. 


known as Measure EE. 

“I think that the attorneys defending 
Measure EE from the landlords’ lawsuit 
against it did very well in court today,” 
said Adam Gold of Just Cause Oakland. 

“T was happy to see the number of ten- 
ants that showed up at the hearing in sup- 
port of Measure EE, and hope that Judge 
Steven Brick will not rule in favor of the 
landlords that are trying to kill eviction 
protections in Oakland,” said Sue Doyle. 

Measure EE has been under attack ever 


since Oakland voters approved the Just 


Cause ordinance in the November 2002 
election. The Rental Housing Association 
of Northern Alameda County is doing 
everything possible to make sure that ten- 
ants will lose their right to fight unfair 
evictions in Oakland. 

Since December of 2002, Measure EE 
has saved thousands of people in Oakland 
from being evicted by greedy landlords 
wanting to use no-cause evictions. The 
City of Oakland is required to enforce the 

voter-approved ordinance. 


YEARS OF STRUGGLE FOR JUST CAUSE 


It took years of struggle and. several 
campaigns for Oakland anti-eviction 
activists to get an ordinance in place that 
would protect renters from unfair evic- 
tions in a corrupt system favoring the rich 
and powerful. 

During their victorious campaign to 
pass the ordinance, Just Cause Oakland 
took-.to the streets and collected more than 
36,000 signatures to get Measure EE on 
the November 2002 ballot. The campaign 
then made a massive, and successful, 
effort to get out the vote. 

Landlords became furious over these 


developments, and did their-best to con- 


vince renters in their buildings to, vote 
against Measure EE. Landlords and real- 
tors spent over $500,000 in a vicious 
smear campaign meant to frighten 
Oakland voters into voting against 
Measure EE, yet they failed to do so. 

The heated battle for a Just Cause ordi- 
nance was narrowly won. by tenant 
activists. They had to overcome the well- 
funded opposition of the landlords, who 
increasingly resorted to scare tactics and 
outright defamation of Oakland renters in 
the final weeks of the campaign. 

The landlords then refused to accept 
the will of the voters who passed the Just 
Cause eviction protections on November 
5, 2002. Measure EE went into effect on 
December 27, 2002. 

Immediately afterwards, landlords filed 
suit against the City of Oakland on 
January 31, 2003, in an attempt to over- 
turn provisions in Measure EE that restrict 
unfair evictions and allow tenants the 
right to a jury trial and damage awards. 
Landlords claim that Measure EE super- 
sedes California state law and violates the 
property rights of property owners. 

Attorneys Steven S. Rosenthal and 

- Jonathan Seigel sued the City of Oakland 
over Measure EE on behalf of two land- 
lords and the Rental Housing Association 
of Northern Alameda County. The lawsuit 
is known as Kim, et al. versus City of 
Oakland, et al. 

Oakland tenants have been trying to 
keep track of when this crucial hearing 
would finally take place. After a recently 
delayed hearing that was supposed to take 
place on October 12, 2005, the hearing 
finally occurred on October 26, in the 
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During the long struggle to win 


eee 


protection against unjust evictions in Oakland, tenant 


activists held many rallies at City Hall and won an election for a Just Cause measure. 
Now they face a struggle against landlords who filed suit to overturn the measure. 


_courtroom of Judge Steven Brick. 


About 30 supporters of Measure EE 
showed up at the hearing in Department 
19, and some supporters had to be turned 
away from Judge Brick’s courtroom 
because the room was too small to accom- 
modate everyone. A number of local land- 
lords and a class of students from Boalt 
Law School were also seated in the court- 
room to observe the legal proceedings. 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs tried to con- 
vince Judge Brick that all of Measure EE’s 
procedural hurdles are superseded by a 
California Supreme Court case, which 
would render Measure EE’s local procedur- 
al requirements unconstitutional. They want 
Measure EE thrown out in its entirety. 


EVICTIONS FOR PROFIT 
Just Cause eviction protections are 
laws intended to protect renters by ensur- 
ing that landlords may only evict with 


proper due cause in such cases as a ten- — 


ant’s failure to pay their rent or for the 
destruction of rental property, and a num- 
ber of other reasons such as drug dealing 
or nuisance violations. © 
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Before Measure EE took effect in 
Oakland, tenants were being evicted by 
the thousands each year for no reason at 
all, with 30-day no-cause evictions. It was 
known as the eviction-for-profit system. 
Landlords kept evicting low-income 
renters in hope of finding wealthier ten- 
ants to exploit. 

Between September 1998 and 
December 1999, no-cause evictions 
increased by 300 percent in Oakland, 
according to Sentinel Fair Housing, with 
75 percent of those evictions being 
brought against people of color. 

MASS EVICTIONS AND RENT HIKES 

During 1999, there were so many loop- 
holes in Oakland’s rent control laws that, 
according to city estimates, rents 
increased by 20 to 30 percent. Within a 
few years, the landlords were doubling 
the rents at many properties in Oakland, 
and there was no end in sight to the mass 
evictions and the never-ending rent 
increases that landlords were free to 
impose after evicting renters. 

Rents shot up so high in Oakland since 
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Before Measure EE took 
effect, tenants were evicted 
by the thousands each year 
for no reason at all. It was 
known as the eviction-for- 
profit system. Landlords 
kept evicting low-income 
renters in hope of finding 


wealthier tenants to exploit. 


1998, that the latest survey of metropoli- 
tan areas by the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition reveals that Oakland is 
in fifth place as one of the least affordable 
cities to reside in. 

“Since Measure EE took effect,. the 
main reason for evictions in Oakland are 


for nonpayment of rent,” says Anne 


Omura, executive director of the Eviction 
Defense Center. The Eviction Defense 
Center has been on the front lines in pro- 
tecting low-income renters from evictions 
in the Oakland area, and has saved thou- 
sands of renters from homelessness. 

According to the California 
Administrative Office of the Courts, there 
were approximately 192,591 evictions in 
California between 2002 and 2003, with 
about 23,815 of those evictions occurring 
in the Bay Area, and around 5,879 evic- 
tions in Alameda County. 

Just Cause eviction protections have 
been established in such cities as San 
Francisco, San Jose, West Hollywood, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Seattle, 
Washington. In each of these cities, land- 
lords also claimed that Just Cause eviction 
protections 'were unconstitutional, and the 
courts have ruled that these types of ten- 
ant protections are constitutional. 

Surveys reveal that the main causes for 
evictions during the past few years are high 
rents, low vacancy rates, a lack of afford- 
able housing units, and a lack of income to 


cover never-ending rent increases. In addi- © 


tion, it cannot be ignored that landlords are 
doing more evictions during the past few 
years because of their relentless search for 
the higher-income renter. 

In seeking a ruling from Judge Steven 
Brick that would allow them to move for- 
ward with their lawsuit against the City of 
Oakland and Measure EE, the Rental 
Housing Association of Northern 
Alameda County and landlords are trying 
to kill eviction protections in Oakland. 

Oakland renters and the attorneys | 
defending Measure EE are seeking a rul- 
ing from Judge Brick that would support 
Measure EE in its entirety, and stop the 
lawsuit dead in its tracks. 

Judge Brick is expected to make his 
ruling within the next 90 days. Regardless 
of how the judge rules, an appeal by either 
side of the battle over Measure EE is 
expected to occur in the future. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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by Robert Mills 


or more than a decade, a contain- 


er known as the “free box” has © 


been in place at People’s Park in 
. Berkeley. People who wanted to 
discard unwanted clothes could use the 


free box to give clothing to homeless peo- — 
_ ple who frequent the Park. 


Last February, someone set fire to the 
free box and destroyed this very important 
resource. Many people on the street are 
despairing over the fact that the free box 
is gone. The aftereffect is that people have 


no place to deposit used clothes which can - 


be freely recycled to the needy. 
To make matters worse, University of 


- California officials destroyed two new 


models of the free box in late September. 
On September 21, UC officials demol- 
ished a foundation for a new free box built 
by homeless activists in People’s Park; 
and four days later, UC police tore apart 
two crates set up to replace the free box. 

One social service provider attempted 
to take several bags of clothing to the free 
box, only to learn that they would be 
thrown out. She then tried to take the 
clothes to other places which distribute 
clothing, only to be turned away. One 
agency told her to give the clothes to an 
organization which would send them to 
the needy in Africa or elsewhere. She 
wondered how she could get the clothes to 
the needy here in our own backyard. 

Since the disappearance of the free box 
from People’s Park, I have observed the 


trashing of unwanted clothes in front of sec-. 


ondhand stores on University Avenue in 
Berkeley. On many mornings, a stack of 
clothes can be found strewn about the street 
in front of the Salvation Army store and 
Goodwill Store. I run into street people 
wanting to have a change of clothes and not 


_ being able to find any which are free. 


The places usually designated frequently 
run out or do not have the right size, and so 
the search for clothes becomes a difficult 
task. Many try to stay protected from the 


elements, while others need a change of - 


clothing for a job interview. We often for- 
get that clothing is as important to survival 
on the street as food and health care. It is 
part of good hygiene; and without a basic 
change of clothes, it becomes impossible to 
stay clean and be presentable. 
_ Hence, people I encounter on the street 
often ask me when the free box is coming 
back. Recently, two people told me how the 
free box saved their lives from the ele- 
ments; and three others told me that clothes 
they found in the free box helped them get 
through a job interview and find work. 

So a group was formed to rebuild the 
free box in People’s Park. This group has 
been organizing work teams to build the 


- box so that it would be a lasting container. 


One Sunday in September, we went to 
work on beginning the foundation. 
Steel posts were already placed on the 
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The Struggle to Save the Free Box 


The free box in People’ s Park was burned down, and UC officials resist- Lydia Gans 
ed plans to rebuild it, so the Hate Man created his own free-clothing box. photo 


site. Before we could even put the con- 
crete in, the UC Police came and told us 
to stop what we were doing because we 
were committing “vandalism.” The police 
said that if we continued to rebuild the 
free box, we would be arrested for vandal- 
izing the park. More than a dozen of us sat 
in a circle around the new construction, 
and linked our arms. We were determined 
to finish the free box project. 

According to UC officials, the free box 
had too many “problems” associated with 
it, including fights and vandalism. This is 
the reason that UC officials denied autho- 
rization for the return of the free box. 
According to Irene Hegarty, UC director 
of community relations, the free box was 
associated with drugs, and homeless peo- 
ple fought over the clothes. . 


City Manager, said the problems associated 
with the free box have hurt city resources as 
well, But Michael Diehl, a homeless orga- 


nizer and DJ for Berkeley Liberation Radio, 


said he has heard from homeless folks that 
these problems have increased in the neigh- 
borhood since the disappearance of the box. 
The real issue is not the. presence of the 
box. Homeless people need to have clothes. 


Other concerns which have arisen lately — 


over People’s Park indicate that it is a con- 
trol issue between the community and UC 
Berkeley. The advisory board was abol- 
ished recently. People’s Park staff, who are 
UC employees, have more control over the 
park than does the community. The City of 
Berkeley has relinquished its role for 
People’s Park. Trees have been cut down 
by the UC. Some believe that UC officials 
may be planning to retake the Park for stu- 


' dent housing or other university priorities. 


To help resolve these issues, City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington called 
for a community forum. Worthington 
denounced the UC administration’s 


“shameful secrecy and senseless surpris- 
es” in destroying the free box. 

Park supporters have reactivated the 
People’s Park Council and are calling for 
the community to be vigilant against any 
university plans to dismantle the park. 


ASSAULTS ON HOMELESS PEOPLE 


Meanwhile, there are increasing reports 
of assaults on homeless people along the 
BART corridor between Berkeley and 
Oakland. In downtown Berkeley, a group 
of about four teenagers have been wit- 


nessed taking thrill rides during the day 


and at night, and assaulting homeless peo- 
ple. An unidentified woman who was 
standing near the entrance of the 
Downtown Berkeley BART station was 


_ punched in the face by this ErOUp:. and two 


Jim Hynes, assistant to the Berkeley » hours later, homeless activist’ Michael | 


Diehl was assaulted by four teenagers near 
the Ashby BART station. — 

In late October, I received reports from 
two other homeless men who were 
attacked. One was sleeping in the park 
when an unidentified person dropped an 
entire stack of newspapers on his head, 
stunning him, and cutting his head. 

Another man was sleeping near a bus 
stop in front of the library when he too was 
assaulted in the same manner. He described 
the person as a teenager wearing a red jack- 
et and long, oversized T-shirt and hip-hop- 
style pants. At the end of October, a street 
musician told me a group of four teenagers 
mugged him and attempted to take his wal- 
let. Another homeless man and veteran who 
is disabled had his wallet and money taken 
from him — he is in wheelchair. 

These violent attacks have occurred 
both during the day and night. It seems 
that no one cares and the police are too 
busy doing other things to concern them- 
selves with the homeless being attacked. 


It Takes a Community to Rebuild A Box 


by “Perfesser”” Mark Creek-Water 


"m sitting here at a meeting in 
Berkeley’s world-famous People’s 
Park. The acting mayor of Berkeley is 
here, sitting in a circle with about 20 other 
folks, Already this meeting is boring me. 
The meeting is about rebuilding the 
free-clothing box, a long-term People’s 
Park tradition until somebody burned it 
down many months ago. And then some- 
body burned the new free-clothing box 


. which folks built to replace the old one.... 


Already, we’ve talked about several 


ideas, such as: contacting the media about. 


this issue; requesting or demanding that 
University of California administrators 


Soe eer mene 
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meet with us about this issue of the 
destruction of useable clothing; building a 
coalition to include students and nearby 
residents around this issue; and so on. 

I’m trying to reckon: What can I do to 
make an impact? How about this: Just 
today, I got a nice pair of shoes and a nice 
T-shirt from the temporary free-clothing 
box which we set up today. Plus, two of the 
first few speakers at this meeting — 
People’s Park “regulars,” and perhaps 
homeless and/or houseless — said that they 
got all the clothing which they were wear- 
ing “from the free box.” They said: “We 
don’t want no more food — we got enough 
food. We want our free box back.” 


Tsay A in Pe he ee igeee  egt 
In fact, some folks already started 


rebuilding the free box, approximately 
two week before this meeting. And guess 
what? Evidently, under cover of darkness, 
some University of California security 


. people removed the work which had been 


done to rebuild the free-clothing box. 

So it looks like a clear case of good 
guys against bad guys. The bad guys are 
the UC administrators who evidently 
ordered the partially rebuilt free-clothing 
box to be removed about two weeks ago. 
The. good guys are us —those of us who 
want to rebuild the free-clothing box. 

This is how I feel about this issue. 
How do you feel? : 

Mark Creek-Water can be reached at 


Cre Sigel a8) ahoo.com 
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| Tightly Closed 
Church Doors 
by Judy Jones 


as they make their way 

into the church doors 

all dressed in their finery 

ignoring the poor 

don’t they realize 

‘tis jesus they seek 

and he can be found 

dying on their streets . 

it’s him on your cold concrete streets 
dying from hunger and neglect 
can’t you see him 

in the poorest of the poor 

dying outside your church doors? 
‘tis jesus you seek 

and it is he 

the poorest of the poor 


Resurrected 
by Gerardo Gomez 


The homeless people 
are not being respected 
they are continually 
being neglected - 
their police brutality 

is not being documented 
Social Activist wants this 

to be manifested 

In them 

I see Jesus 

being resurrected 

and being disguised 

to walk with 

the most marginalized 
and it’s up to us 

to realize 

it’s hidden message 

cuz it won’t be televised. 


Visit Street Spirit’s new website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Gentrification in Berkeley: Whose Housing First? 


by Michael Diehl 


ational Homelessness Week is 


observed in mid-November; it: 


is the traditional time each 


year when we seek to call 


attention to the problems of homelessness. 
Even as the national observance 
approaches this year, several problems 
threaten to worsen the situation of home- 
less people in Berkeley. 

Bob Mills, speaking for the East Bay 

Homeless Union, is calling for a regional 
conference of homeless activists in 
_Berkeley’s Civic Center during National 
Homelessness Week, Nov. 13-18. This is 
in response to a call by Berkeley Mayor 
Tom Bates for a regional solution to 
homelessness as he argues for the cutting 
of current homeless assistance and a shift- 
ing of homeless funding more in accord 
with the approach called “Housing First” 
by Bush Administration homeless czar 
Phillip Magnano and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 

The East Bay Homeless Union will ask 
Mayor Tom Batés and other local political 
officials to join us in the November 
protest we shall either call Bushville 
again, or maybe Schwarzenegger-ville. In 
the Great Depression, in protest of the 
economic laissez-faire indifference of the 
Republican administration of Herbert 
Hoover, poor people and veterans return- 
ing from war set up Hoovervilles. 

The mayor must know we will not tol- 
erate worsening conditions for the home- 
less in Berkeley or anywhere. This is a 
life-and-death matter as it is, and if Mayor 
Bates does not want us sleeping in 
Berkeley’s Civic Center, is he prepared to 
go with us to Sacramento or Washington? 


CUTTING HOMELESS SERVICES 


_ During Berkeley’s budget crises over 
the last three years, the Berkeley 
Community Coalition successfully 
stopped calls by Berkeley City Manager 
Phil Kamlarz to cut homeless services. 
Each year, Mayor Bates, under pressure 
from homeless activists and service 
providers, and assisted ably by City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington, 
stepped in and stopped these cuts: 

This last year, it was right down to the 
wire as to whether homeless services 
would be cut. At that time, I told the City 
Council that if the cuts were passed, I was 
determined to chain myself to City Hall. 

This coming year, Mayor Bates has 
notified us that he will support cuts in 
homeless services — such as the Multi- 
Agency Service Center and the shelter 
programs — in order to use more funding 
for Housing First. The problem is that we 
don’t see the housing being produced. 
Homeless advocates feel that the Feds are 
playing a shell game that needs to be 
exposed — a game that results in no real 
increase in housing but only in cuts in ser- 
vices. 

The budget crisis indeed has been 
made worse by cuts to social service fund- 
ing on the federal and state level; and also 
by the successful BASTA campaign last 
November which defeated much-needed 
city funding measures. 

Unfortunately, the homeless wait in 
vain for promised storage units for their 
belongings. And a long-awaited Alameda 
County detox center is being blocked by 
Oakland City Councilmembers Ignacio de 
la Fuente and Desley Brooks. Also miss- 
ing in action is the money for mental 
health services that the State of California 
and Alameda County are shorting us for. 

Meanwhile, we continued to see more 
street people die this year. Brother 
Malcolm Samuels was very physically 
sick and he died this year while still 
homeless. He was a veteran of the Black 
Panther movement, and an important ally 


Brother Malcolm Samuels, a longtime activist for social justice, looks as 


Mary Rudge 


if he just stepped out of the People’s Park mural off Telegraph Avenue. proto 


Brother Malcolm Samuels was very sick. He died this year 
while still homeless in Berkeley. Richard Moore, a homeless 
Vietnam veteran who helped cook for our Homeless Union 
protests, died late this spring. I am a bit shell-shocked by it 
all. It is not morally acceptable to allow this to go on. © 


of mine in Copwatching police harass- 
ment of the homeless on Telegraph 
Avenue. 

In the 1990s, Brother Malcolm entered 
the hospital with cancer, and became 
unable to pay for his rented room during 
his illness. He ended up homeless, and used 
a wheelchair after one leg was amputated. 
Yet, he was a man of great spirit who con- 
tinued to be dedicated to social justice. 

When | told Mayor Bates last spring 
about people dying right in front of our 


eyes, he asked who had died. I mentioned ~ 


Brother Malcolm. Danny McMullan of the 
Disabled People’s Outside Project and I had 
lobbied to get a housing voucher for 
Brother Malcolm. Unfortunately, he sought 
the solace to ease the real physical pain he 
was in. ; 

There is a homeless Vietnam veteran in 
a wheelchair now in the Telegraph area 
with serious physical ailments who is 
drinking himself to death. I have tried in 
vain to get him help. Richard Moore, 
another homeless Vietnam veteran who 
helped cook for our Homeless Union 
protests, died late this spring. 

I am a bit shell-shocked by it all. It is not 
morally acceptable to allow this to go on. It 
is not right for progressive politicians to fail 
to act more forcefully for justice for the 
poor, just because they can’t stand up to the 
cruel indifference of the false Christians in 
Washington and the social service 
Terminators. It is time once again to put our 
bodies on the line in civil disobedience and 
to say no. It is time to feel the pain of those 
living on our own streets, and to respond 
with decisive action. 


THE AFTERMATH OF KATRINA 


The hurricane and flooding of New 
Orleans, and the bungled, slow response 
of the Bush administration during 
FEMA’s botched rescue efforts were defi- 


nitely subjects of concern among street . 


people and the very low income in 
Berkeley and Oakland. There is concern 
that if the Hayward fault went, the plight 
of poor people and people of color might 
be handled with the same slow and inept 
response while people are dying. 

If an earthquake struck the Bay Area 
without warning, the well-to-do will be 
much better prepared to deal with the con- 
sequences. There is an urgent need for the 
more advantaged to see to it that water and 


other supplies are set aside for those who 


have no housing to store such provisions. 

Low-income people in our area also 
have to wonder if the Feds would respond 
with sharpshooters quick to shoot “loot- 
ers” getting necessary provisions for sur- 
vival when it is clear the government will 
be slow to respond to their survival needs 
after the Next Big One. 

Also discussed was the disparity 
between the African-American perception 
that the slow federal response to the plight 
of poor blacks in New Orleans reflected 
the racism of American society, versus 
the general white population’s perception 
that no such problem existed. It did: seem 
that the first comments from the Bush 
administration focusing on looting and the 


accompanying media images showed a 


framing of the issue in ways that would 
accentuate racist perceptions. 
The lack of buses to get people out of 


New Orleans when many of the poor peo-. 
ple stranded there had no cars or money 
for gasoline showed an insensitivity to the 


- needs of the poor. The disaster of Katrina 


revealed the need for the government to 
take a role in helping people; but it also 
showed how it can be foolish or even 
lethal to rely on the government to help, 


’ instead of taking a more do-it-yourself 


approach to prepare for emergency. Some 
say we need to break through the culture 
of dependency that leads to false hopes of 
the government coming to the rescue. 


CLASS DISPARITY IN OUR MIDST 


Some preferred to see it as an issue of 
class disparity. This class disparity exists 
right here in Oakland and Berkeley too, as 
Ron Dellums pointed out. In announcing 
his plan to run for mayor of Oakland, for- 
mer Congressman Dellums mentioned the 
fear he saw in the wake of Katrina, which 
exposed the raw pain of our poor people in 
the East Bay. The politics of Jerryfication 
have ignored the acute housing and survival 
needs of the urban poor, and are drying 
people to great desperation. 

Homeless people and advocates also 
expressed concerned that folks from New 
Orleans would displace the already-home- 
less from shelters and be placed above 
them at the top of the Section 8 voucher 
list — thereby displacing those with men- 
tal disabilities and others in need who 
have been waiting for years for those 
vouchers. Local homeless people have 
been living in horrible situations on the 
streets for years, situations of distress and 


illness and poverty comparable to what 


the poor of New Orleans now are faced 
with. Yet our local homeless people have 
been left to suffer without the needed 
housing assistance. Why is social compas- 
sion lacking for these homeless victims, 
while it is on public display for the sur- 
vivors-of. New Orleans? ree 

Some expressed hope that the dems 
in New Orleans may finally expose to the 
American people the fallacy of relying on 
the free market to address the needs. of 
society; but more seemed to feel a sense 
of despair that nothing will really change. 

There is a strong feeling that the situa- 
tion in New Orleans will be used to 
increase the power of Homeland Security 
and the enforcement powers of the state in 
a way that is highly detrimental to the poor. 
The Senate hearings on the confirmation of 
John Roberts to be chief justice of the 
Supreme Court is a sign of the way the 
judiciary is shifting to become more recep- 
tive to the police powers of the State. 


ORWELLIAN SURVEILLANCE 


The upcoming implementation of the 
Homeléss Information Management 
Systems is being justified with the 


Orwellian “newspeak” of protecting the 


privacy of homeless clients — even as it 
allows Homeland Security (through HUD) 
to gather much more information, more 
effectively, on the homeless population. 
This new threat to the rights of homeless 
people is coupled with Attorney General 
Gonzales’ warning that terrorists may hide 
themselves among the homeless. Gonzales 
issued a directive that homeless people 
should be kept under surveillance by public 
transit security officials. 

All this helped engender a deepened 
sense of despair and hopelessness, 
although some find hope that, with the 
falling popularity of the policies of Bush 
and Schwarzenegger, change for the better 
may be coming. (In the aftermath of the 
disaster in New Orleans, even Fox TV 
commentators were lambasting the Bush 
administration for its inept response.) 

Generally, it does not seem that the 
homeless share the hopes of change that 


many of the antiwar progressive left are 


See Gentrification in Berkeley page 14 
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by Adrianne Bank 


n a cold October evening, 
Berkeley residents walked 
around the warm room exam- 
ining quotations posted on the 
walls of Fellowship Hall in the Lutheran 
Church of the Cross (LCC). The sayings 
were from homeless youth who had slept 
at the YEAH! shelter between December 
2004 and April 2005. 3 
One young person wrote, “The only 
difference between you and me is that you 
are housed and I am not.” Another noted, 
“This is my life. I don’t like to-label it.” In 
large handwriting, another said, “I have 
nothing but time.” And a fourth observed, 
“What makes homelessness hard is the 
inconvenience.” 
~ More than 100 adult community mem- 
bers, all housed, were meeting in the exact 
same space where more than 700 home- 
less youth had slept, up to fifty a night, for 
three previous winters.. “So this room is 
really holy ground,” commented Pastor 
Sarah Isakson, a founding member of 
YEAH!, when she welcomed the group. 


An evening meal at the YEAH! shelter. YEAH provided daily meals to homeless youth for the past three winters. 


It’s Not What You Think: Homeless Youth in Berkeley 


Lydia Gans photo 


“Look,” interjected a youth on the Many homeless youth experienced abandonment, violence and abuse while growing up. 


speakers’ panel, pointing, “I had my mat 
right over there near the door when I slept 
at YEAH! last year.” 

How was it that about a dozen home- 


Many have gone through the foster care system where, statistics show, six months after | 
aging out, up to one-third end up on the streets — no place to call home. 


less youth were sitting down with 
Berkeley City Councilmembers Linda 
Maio, Laurie Capitelli, Kriss Worthington 
and Darrell Moore; with city officials 
including Julie Sinai from the Mayor’s 
office, Berkeley Mental Health Director 
Harvey Turek, Jane Micalef from the 
Housing Department, David White from 
the Berkeley Police Department; and with 
community members Bonnie Bell from 
the Chaplaincy, representatives from 
Girlstock, the Girl Scouts, Berkeley 
Boosters; and with concerned citizens 
from churches, schools, businesses and 
the professions? They had all gathered to 
talk about the conditions of life for home- 
less youth on the streets of Berkeley. 

This was the first YEAH! Community 
Forum: “Homeless Youth in Berkeley; 
It’s Not What You Think.” On the 
evening of October 17, 2005, individuals 
from all parts of Berkeley came to the 
forum to deepen their understanding of 
what it is like being young and homeless 


community. That’s what we’re about at 
YEAH!” said Adrianne Bank, one of four 
YEAH! founders. 

Linda Maio, a 12-year member of the 
Berkeley City Council and a YEAH! 
champion from the start, noted in her 
opening remarks that what we’re about in 
Berkeley is not only creating a home for 
homeless youth, but also making it possi- 
ble that they have “a life and a future.” 

Darrell Moore, a new councilmember, 
also welcomed everyone. “When creative 
minds with open hearts come together, we 
can do truly wonderful things,” he said. 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, YEAH!’s 


‘executive director and a founding mem- 


ber, noted that for many homeless youth, 
their families are missing and they do not 
feel part of the larger Berkeley communi- 
ty. She reported research asserting that the 
presence of ties to a community helps you 
live longer, and she quoted Dr. Martin 
Marty’s question: “Which is worse — 
being in pain or being alone?” And his 


She told a story: “On my way to the air- 
port, the taxi driver asked me what my 
work was and I told him. He said, ‘I see 
those homeless kids on Telegraph and 
Shattuck. They look healthy to me. Why 
don’t they just get a job?’ And I responded, 
‘Most of those homeless kids don’t have a 
high school diploma. In today’s job market 
they don’t do very well. Middle-class kids 
in college also hang out on Telegraph and 
Shattuck. For them there is an infrastructure 
and a way to learn and fail and pick them- 
selves up again over the course of four 
years in school. Family and adults are 
around to help. But we tell our street kids 
that they have to fix it by themselves and 
they should fix it fast.’” - 

Sharon told the group about the many 
homeless youth who had experienced 
abandonment, violence and abuse while 
growing up; and the many who had had 
multiple placements in the foster care sys- 
tem where, statistics show, six months 
after aging out, up to one-third end up on 
the streets — no place to call home. 


Nationally, as well as in Berkeley, 
many youth on the street have physical or 
mental illness. For example, schizophre- 
nia, usually diagnosed at around 18 years 
of age, is found in 2 percent of the general 
population but in 25 percent of homeless 
youth. Bipolar disorder, major depression, 
ADHD and post-traumatic stress syn- 
drome are also common. 

Sharon concluded: “We need a com- 
passionate accountability. No one should 


work harder at making his or her own life 
work than the person living that life. But 


they should not have to do it alone.” 

The three youth on the panel, who had 
mustered up the courage to talk frankly 
about life on the street, agreed. The first 
young woman said, “I really would like a 
job. But it’s tough without a shower, with- 
out proper clothes, and with no address. 
How are you going to get it when you’re 
competing with so many other people?” 

Travis said that he himself had been 
part of the foster care system. “I took 


in Berkeley. “Talking together builds @@SWet- “Being alone.” 


by Kevin McFarren 


he East Bay Community Law Center (EBCLC) 
is a vital resource for low-income and homeless 
people in need of legal help. Two years ago, 
they shut down the street in front of their 
Berkeley office on Shattuck Avenue to celebrate their 
15th anniversary. Now they are doing something bigger. 


Started in a simple storefront by a few law students at 


Boalt Hall at UC Berkeley who saw a need for legal aid 
for poor people 17 years ago, the law center grew as the 
need grew. Now, with over a dozen full-time attorneys, 
and up to 100 interns each year, storefront offices are no 
longer enough. 

The East Bay Community Law Center has found a 
new home. At a kick-off on October 15 to their “Building 
for Justice Campaign” at La Pena, across the street from 
their current location on Shattuck, EBCLC had a strong 
presentation. Their new space will be at 2921 Adeline 
Street in Berkeley. The law center is taking a major step 
from renting to buying their own building. 

So many persons who spoke at the event were won- 


derful, but the Dean of Boalt Hall, Christopher Edley, 


said it all simply, yet articulately: A first-class public law 
school needs a poverty law clinic. It was a clarion call for 
law schools to demonstrate a renewed sense of social 
responsibility and dedication to helping the poor. 

He was quoted as saying the East Bay Community 
Law Center is “a jewel in Boalt’s crown.” Then he 
dropped the hammer. The law center needs $2.25 million 


to purchase the building and a $1 million fund for build- 
ing maintenance. Dean Edley, on behalf of Boalt Hall, 
committed the $1 million. Jaws dropped. 

It was.a pleasure to see Berkeley City Councilmember 
Kriss Worthington present as an honorary member of the 
Building for Justice Campaign. Sen. Barbara Boxer and 
the Hon. Ronald V. Dellums were honorary co-hosts. 

Services provided by the law center will not be inter- 
rupted by the move. 

EBCLC has expanded its services in the last 17 years. 
Started as a simple legal clinic to help poor people get 
government assistance, when people scarcely knew what 
HIV/AIDS was, the law center has evolved. Now it pro- 
vides health law, housing protection and employment 


support, and has even moved into policy issues such as — 


Community Economic Development. 

No wonder they need to move. 

Attorney Ed Barnes, EBCLC unit director, said they 
had been eyeing the property for quite some time. 

Their attorneys are world-class. Executive Director 
Jeff Selbin is one of five legal services lawyers named as 
a “Super Lawyer” by Law and Politics magazine. 

EBCLC also has expanded beyond its building, offer- 
ing weekly tenants’ rights clinics throughout the East 
Bay as well as the “Suitcase Clinic” for homeless people 
in Berkeley. They also hold workers’ rights clinics. 

They never charge for their legal services. But to 
expand, they need support from the community. Contact 
the East Bay Community Law Center at 3130 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94705. 


See YEAH Shelters Youth page 15 


East Bay Law Center for the Poor Finds New Home 


Lydia Gans 


Jeff Selbin, executive director of the East ie 
photo 


Bay Community Law Center, announces 
their “Building for Justice” campaign. 
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AFSC Honors the Inspiring Legacy of War Resisters 


by Terry Messman 


n October 26, 2005, hundreds 

of peace vigils were held 

across the nation to honor 

those killed in the war in Iraq 
and protest the announcement of the 
2000th U.S. military fatality. 

From coast to coast, peace activists and 
families of war victims held candlelight 
vigils to shine a light of hope in the dark- 
ness of war and death. In the radiant light 
of those candles, one could almost see the 
peace movement pass on the light of con- 
science and resistance from one genera- 
tion of war resisters to the next. 

That is why it was so symbolically right 
that, on two consecutive evenings, staff 
organizers Stephen McNeil and Sandra 
Schwartz of the Peacebuilding unit of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
helped organize a peace vigil in San 
Francisco solemnly marking the 2,000 war 
dead on October 26, and then followed that 
up the very next evening with a spirited 
event at St. Mary’s Cathedral called 
“Remember the Draft: - Honoring 
~ Resistance from Vietnam to Iraq.” 

On October 27, the evening after 2,000 
war deaths were announced, the American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC) held a 
gathering to honor the resisters of past 
wars and learn from the legacy of consci- 
entious objection. On that evening, the 
past, present and future of antiwar resis- 
tance were all gathered together and com- 
mingled as war resisters from past genera- 
tions passed their lessons on to resisters of 
the present. 

Karen Meredith, of Gold Star Mothers 
for Peace, spoke out against the war in 
Iraq with searing intensity, as she 
described how parents of soldiers are 
stricken with unimaginable grief when 
their loved ones die in combat. 

Meredith’s own son, Lt. Ken Ballard, 
died in Iraq at the age of 26. She spoke 
with warmth and love of her son, then 
described her fears when he left for Iraq 
the day after Mother’s Day in 2003. She 
struggled to keep her composure as she 
described the impact of his death in Iraq 
one year later; and she somehow made 
every member of the audience feel with 
inescapable clarity the tragedy of her 
heartbreaking loss. 


ALL SHE HAS LEFT ARE DOG TAGS 


Lt. Ken Ballard was Meredith’s only 
child. She said, “The impact to me is that 
I don’t get any grandchildren. I don’t get 
- to plan a wedding. And these “dog tags” 
that I wear, that my son wore, were given 
to me when they gave me his body. This 
is all I have left.” 

Meredith then warned those who had 
just held vigils to commemorate the 
2000th U.S. military casualty that the 
death toll was still increasing and had, in 
fact, just reached 2006 as she spoke. But 
every single life lost, American or Iraqi, is 
priceless, and every surviving family 
member is wounded and devastated by the 
same bullet or bomb that killed their loved 
one. The numbers cannot signify the cost 
of war in the end; what matters is that one 
irreplaceable human being is lost, gone, 
disappeared for good. 

Meredith described that sense of loss 
more vividly than I had ever heard it 
before. “The family of the 2006th service 
member doesn’t care about a number,” 
she said. “When they heard their awful 


news, they probably never even heard, ‘I : 


regret to inform you...’ Because they 
knew when they saw who was at the door 
what the news was. Every nightmare they 
had about their loved ones had just come 
true. Every prayer for their safety on this 
earth will never be answered, and every 
deal they made was off.” 

Meredith was describing something 


Herbert Paas Photo 


A protester shows support for 
Cindy Sheehan’s peace camp in 
Crawford, Texas. 


In the radiant light of those candlelight vigils, we could see 
the peace movement pass on the light of conscience and 
resistance from one generation of war resisters to the next. 


intensely personal, yet something that 
now has been experienced by the family 
members of 2,000 U.S. citizens and more 
than 100,000 Iraqi citizens killed in the 
war. The room was solemn and silent as 
she went on to somehow capture in words 
the true inhumanity of war that butchers 
the sons and daughters and simultaneous- 
ly, and unforgivably, rips and shreds the 
hearts of mothers and fathers. 

Meredith said that when family mem- 
bers are told their son or daughter has 
been killed, their world turns upside-down 
at that very moment. “Those family mem- 
bers screamed, and didn’t recognize the 
pain coming from a place they never 
knew existed. They screamed again, and it 
was their soul leaving their body.” 

Karen Meredith’s words should be 
mandatory reading for every 
Congressional representative who fails to 
oppose this war, every Pentagon analyst 
who coldly calculates the body counts and 
the battlelines on the map, every reckless 
president who gave the order that has led 
to more than 100,000 deaths and murders. 

The loss of her only child led Meredith 
on a journey to Cindy Sheehan’s peace 
camp near Bush’s ranch in Texas, and then 
onward to peace demonstrations across the 
United States. She worked on the “Eyes 
Wide Open” exhibit organized by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
which has displayed the hundreds, and now 
thousands, of empty combat boots in public 
in cities such as San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Philadelphia and Illinois. 

She said, “The exhibit of Eyes Wide 
Open was the way to show the human cost 
of war, and we did just that. We touched an 
awful lot of lives along the way.” 


TORCH OF RESISTANCE IS PASSED ON 


During the course of the “Remember 
the Draft” event, one could see the torch 
of resistance being passed on to the future 
as Vietnam-era resisters David Harris and 
Leonard McNeil electrified the room with 


their deeply felt messages of inspiration 


and commitment gained in the course of 
resisting the Vietnam War and the draft. 

Both men ended up paying a heavy 
personal price for their conscientious 
objection to an unjust war; but their over- 
whelming message was one of hope and 
belief in the power of the people to act for 
social change. 

David Harris was imprisoned for refus- 
ing to be drafted, and spent 20 months in 


._ the federal prison system, including 12 


months in maximum security for continu- 
ing his resistance behind prison walls. 
Yet, instead of seeing his lengthy prison 
sentence as a bitter sacrifice, Harris said 
his stand against the war helped to give 
true meaning to his life because he acted 
to uphold the values of his conscience. 


‘MISSION ACCOMPLISHED!’ 

Harris said that one of the very reasons 
he made such a sacrifice was so that when 
he became older he would be able to look 
in the mirror and “look back and feel good 
about who I was and what I did. And I'll 
tell you: “Mission Accomplished!”. 

The choice for draft-age men during 
the Vietnam War was stark and sharply 
drawn. They could either follow the gov- 
ernment’s dictates and go to Vietnam and 
kill people in what they felt was an unjust 
war, or they could follow their con- 
science, often to prison or exile. Harris 
said that reflecting on Nazi war criminals 
such as Adolf Eichmann had taught him 


. that individuals are still responsible for 


acts of inhumanity even when following 
the orders of their own government. 

He then asked a powerful question that, 
in the end, must be answered by the aver- 
age citizen as well as the highest-ranking 
government official of every country that 
pursues an unjust war. He asked: “What do 
you do when all the powers of your society, 
when all the organized institutions of your 
society, instruct you to behave in a way 
which you understand to be fundamentally 
in violation of everything a human being is 
supposed to be?” 

The answer for Harris was clear and 
unavoidable. He said, “To be the person I 
wanted to be, I would not sit back and be: 
the nameless assassin of thousands of 
people in Southeast Asia who had done 
nothing but live where they were born.” 

The overarching message that Harris 
learned during the course of his resistance 
is that change is possible, even when the 
odds seem hopelessly stacked against the 
movements working for peace and justice. 
Those who worked against the draft in the 
Vietnam era know that change can happen 
because the strength of the antiwar move- 
ment, then and now, has kept politicians 
from trying to reinstate the draft. 

Harris used the title of the evening’s 
event, “Remember the Draft?” to teach a 
crucial lesson about never giving up hope 
in the possibility of social change. He 
said, “I think it is important for us to 
remember the question that was posed 


**Tell us what the noble 
cause is. Tell us when we 
can bring our troops home. 
And tell us when torture 


became acceptable.” 


— Karen Meredith, 
_ Gold Star Mothers for Peace 


here tonight, ‘Do you remember the 
draft?’ Yeah, I remember it! It’s an old 
institution that used to exist! Change, as 
discouraged as we all get, is possible. And 
we have engaged in it.” 

Even though Harris himself was being 
honored by the American Friends Service 
Committee for his commitment to peace 
and antiwar resistance, he also honored 


resisters and conscientious objectors 
whose names have been forgotten. He 
praised the “sacrifice of countless, 
unnamed Americans” who were willing to 
throw away their normal lives and “step 
outside the boundaries of their society, 
and force that society to change.” 


TAKING A STAND AGAINST AN EMPIRE 


_Leonard McNeil was one of those 
whose courage in resisting the Vietnam- 
era draft helped make a difference, but 


that was only the very beginning of what 


would become decades of work for peace 
and justice, and against militarism. 
McNeil, like Harris, paid a high per- 
sonal price for resisting the draft, but he 
spoke with joy and fulfillment about the 


meaning of his resistance. The experience | 


of taking a stand against the war and the 
power of the U.S. government helped to 


prepare him for a longstanding dedication — 


to peace and justice. 

McNeil told the AFSC gathering, 
“Once I made the political and moral 
stance to oppose the war, and oppose the 
government, it set me on a path of being 
in the movement for political and social 
change that I will never relinquish.” 

Resisting the draft was often an incredi- 
bly difficult choice for a young man to 
make. In McNeil’s case, it took him to exile 
in Canada for over two years. After he 
returned to the United States, 10 FBI agents 
arrested him one morning “in my under- 
wear — they were Hanes,” McNeil said, 
making light of a situation where the gov- 
ernment was trying to intimidate a young 
man with an overwhelming use of force. 

He then faced 10 years in prison and a 
$20,000 fine for refusing induction. 
Through the efforts of his defense attor- 
neys, Paul Harris and Ann Fagan Ginger, 
McNeil was acquitted and spared from 
being imprisoned for years in what he 
called the “‘gray-bar hotel.” 

His history of resistance came around 
full circle many years later, when McNeil 
became the coordinator of the AFSC’s 
Peace and Justice Youth Outreach Project 
in San Francisco, and learned how to lib- 
erate many young people from an unwant- 
ed stint in the military. McNeil recalled, 
with joy and gratitude in his voice, how 
his work at AFSC had allowed him to lit- 


erally lift the burden of involuntary servi-. 


tude off the backs of young people of 
color when he counseled them. 

McNeil got so good at getting young 
people out of the military that, when he 
came onto military bases, the officers 
often would just surrender and sign the 
release papers. How many of those young 
people now owe some part of their lives 
and health and their physical and mental 
well-being to the military counter-recruit- 


ment efforts of McNeil and so many oth-- 


ers who have stepped in to help youth fac- 


See The Inspiring Legacy page seven. 
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Not One More Death, Not One More Dollar 


In the wake of 2000 U.S. mili- 
tary casualties, AFSC orga- 
nizes 619 peace vigils in 49 
states and calls on Congress 
to stop Iraq War funding. 


by Jenny Shields _ 


ix hundred and nineteen commu- 
nities across America held vigils 


as part of “Not One More Death, 


Not One More Dollar,” a peace 


campaign sponsored by the American. 


Friends Service Committee (AFSC), an 
international social justice organization. 
Candlelight vigils, marches and prayer 
readings were held in 49 states at various 
times on Wednesday, October 26, follow- 
ing the tragic 2000th American military 
casualty in the Iraq war. 

The vigils were co-sponsored by 
Military Families Speak Out, Iraq 


Veterans Against the War and Gold Star — 


Families for Peace, an organization of 
families who lost loved ones in Iraq, co- 
founded by Cindy Sheehan. 

The protests coincide with the 
announcement of promising new legisla- 
tion to be presented by Rep. Jim 
McGovern prohibiting the use of taxpay- 
ers’ funds for military use in Iraq, and 
redirecting these funds toward diplomatic 
construction efforts. | 

The events were attended by thousands 
of supporters hailing from large metropol- 
itan cities along both coasts to small 
towns across the heartland. Not One More 
Death, Not One More Dollar implores 
Congress to end the Iraq war by eliminat- 
ing its funding. Through this campaign, 
AFSC calls on Congress to bring the 
troops home and close U.S. bases in Iraq. 

In Holyoke, Massachusetts, the AFSC 
solemnly placed the 2000th pair of com- 
bat boots representing the latest U.S. mili- 
tary casualty in Iraq in its traveling exhi- 
bition, “Eyes Wide Open: The Human 
Cost of War,” which has touched audi- 
ences in more than 70 U.S. cities by 
underscoring the exorbitant human and 
financial costs of war. 

“It’s time for the troops to come 
home,” said Kathleen McQuillen, who 
organized events in Des Moines, Lowa, 
where crowds surrounded a flag-draped 
casket outside the Federal Building while 


A solemn look at the human costs of war. A mother and daughter look at a vast field of empty combat boots spread Lydia Gans 
out across Civic Center Plaza in San Francisco as part of AFSC’s traveling “Eyes Wide Open” exhibit. photo 


names of 2,000 Americans killed in Iraq 
were read aloud. “How many more people 
are going to have to die?” 
“Last night’s vigil brought me to tears as 
I heard many heartfelt expressions of both 
deep sorrow and solid determination,” said 
Kay Jones from Philadelphia. “It truly felt 
like the City of Brotherly Love.” 
- V .Kelly Bellis from Blue Hill, Maine, 
was a bit more solemn: “[The] 2000th sol- 


dier has been killed,” she writes. “Another : 


grim milestone.” 

“On a chilly afternoon,” writes Peta 
Ikambana, fresh from an event in 
Washington, D.C., “hundreds of 
Washingtonians, Virginians, and who 
knows who else, were driving by, waiving 
a [peace] sign, in clear agreement with our 
message: Not One More Death, Not One 
More Dollar.... This war must end now!” 

AFSC also urges Congress to redirect 
funds now consumed by the war in Iraq to 
the human needs laid bare by recent hurri- 
canes as well as other domestic concerns. 

“The U.S. is spending over $5.6 billion a 
month to fight this war — over $200 billion 
total to-date,” explained Mary Elien 


McNish, AFSC general secretary. “The 


devastation of Hurricane Katrina and the 
hard truths it brought home about who does 
and doesn’t have access to the American 
Dream tells us all how desperately these 
resources are needed in other areas.” 

AFSC is particularly encouraged by the 
recent announcement made by U.S. Rep. 
Jim McGovern (D-MA), who plans to 
introduce legislation prohibiting the use of 


taxpayer funds for deployment of U:S. - 
and soldiers from other countries that 


armed forces to Iraq. This bill will also pro- 
vide funding for a peaceful and orderly 
withdrawal of American troops, transitional 
security, and reconstruction efforts in Iraq. 
“Working solutions for Iraq will be 
political solutions,” McNish stated. 
‘Diplomacy and dialogue in close cooper- 


- ation with the Iraqi government and broad 


sectors of Iraqi society are the way for- 
ward to peace and to rebuilding the 
United State’s strained relationship with 
the international community. Continued 


fighting and occupation promises only 


further deaths and injuries, more widows 
and orphans, more separated families.” 
For some, these vigils were only the 


beginning. Connie Jenkins from Pueblo, 
Colorado, said: “Vigils are planned every 
Wednesday at 7:00 p.m. at the Vietnam 
Memorial until the war is ended.” : 

Darla Shelden described the scene in 
Oklahoma City this way: “People held 
signs along Classen Boulevard and cars 
honked [their horns] at the ‘honk for 
peace’ signs... all in the honor and memo- 


ry of not only the 2,000 American sol-_ 


diers, but {also} the over 100,000 Iragis 


have all been killed and families that have 
their lives destroyed or changed forever 
by this horrible war based on a lie.” 

She adds: “We must tell Congress: 
‘Not One More Death, Not One More 
Dollar.’ Don’t let the vigils stop here. 
Keep up the good work.” 


The American Friends Service Committee 
is a Quaker organization that includes people 


of various faiths who are committed to social: 


justice, peace and humanitarian service. Its 
work is based on the belief in the worth of 
every person and faith in the power of love to 
overcome violence and injustice. 


The Inspiring Legacy of War Resisters 


from page six 


ing these life-and-death decisions? 
Among countless other youth he 
worked with, McNeil counseled two 
young people who would go on to do 
inspiring work of their own in the peace 
movement — Tahan Jones and Aimee 
Allison, conscientious objectors during 
the first Gulf War. In that way, the torch 
of antiwar resistance is passed on, from 
generation to generation. 


CANDLELIGHT VIGIL IN S. rR 


Stephen McNeil, AFSC assistant region- . 


al director for Peacebuilding, Youth and 
Relief Work, helped organize the 
“Remember the Draft” event on October 
27, and also helped pull together a vigil the 
night before, on October 26, in front of the 
San Francisco Veteran’s Building. _ 

The vigil was one of hundreds across 
the country on the day after the death toll 


of U.S. military personnel reached 2,000. 
Stephen McNeil said, “Every death in 


itself is significant, but we wanted to take 
time out when it reached 2,000 to reflect 
on the human costs of this war. And 2,000 
military» personnel lost indidatds ‘that over 
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100,000 Iraqis have also been killed since 


_ the beginning of this conflict.” 


The vigil was co-sponsored by. the 
AFSC, United for Peace and Justice Bay 
Area, Veterans for Peace, and Military 
Families Speak Out. 

The protesters displayed “Faces of 
War” panels that depicted the names and 
faces of U.S. military personnel and peo- 
ple in Iraq killed in the war. Candles were 
placed in front of the panels to illuminate 
them at night in a very public place along 
Van Ness Avenue in San Francisco. 

Stephen McNeil explained: “We are 
trying to make what is happening so far 
away from us direct and immediate, and 
we’re trying to be respectful of those mili- 
tary people who have died in Iraq. We 


_ were taking time out to reflect upon the 
fact that they have died, and they have 


sacrificed — some of them willingly, and 
some of them unwillingly — for what we 
think is an immoral war.” 

It seemed like keeping faith with 
resisters of the past, in that the AFSC 
helped organize protests against the war in 
Iraq on October 26, and then, the next 
evening, held an event that honored war 


resisters Of ‘thé past’ and ‘passed ‘on their” 
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hard-won lessons and inspiring moral wit- 
ness to the present generation of resisters. 

Stephen McNeil said, “We wanted to 
take the opportunity to gather the genera- 
tions together. We don’t do anything in a 
vacuum, and we build upon the witness of 
our elders. So we had people from World 
War II who were conscientious objectors 
and who ended up counseling people dur- 
ing the Vietnam War. 

“We had people from the Peacrrn 
of the Selective Service System in the 
early 1980s who refused to register and 
went to prison. When the first Gulf War 


occurred, we actually had former people | 


in the military who applied and got C.O. 


status with the help of our Vietnam-era 


resister, who was on staff and who coun- 
seled Aimee Allison and Tahan Jones, and 
they, in turn, ended up counseling people 
during the invasion of Iraq.” 

This event was living proof that the 
higher ideals — love, compassion, justice, 
peace, resistance — are hardy perennials 
that will blossom and flourish again and 
again in history. One day, these coast-to- 
coast candlelight vigils will become a 
torch of resistance that will be passed 
hand to hand until the light of conscience 
abolishes war itself. When that day 


\ dawns; war will be cast on the junkheap’: 
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of history, along with slavery and Nazi 


concentration camps and apartheid in 
South Africa and the segregation laws of 
the South, and the draft itself. 

David Harris reminded us that social 
change is not only possible, but that we 
have seen it in our lifetimes. The voices of 
grieving mothers and antiwar priests and 
draft resisters and hundreds of thousands 
of student rebels ended the Vietnam War 
and shut down the draft. 

Cracks in the wall of the Bush adminis- 
tration’s capacity to carry on the Iraq War 
occur every time someone holds up a can- 
dle, or is arrested for peacemaking, or 
places a flower in the empty combat boots 
that symbolize one more military casualty. 

Sometimes, an eloquent question from 
one mother grieving the death of her son 
in Iraq can expose the injustice and inhu- 
manity of an entire military empire. 


Karen Meredith said these words at the . 


AFSC gathering, but she directed them 
right at the president: “Tell us what the 
noble cause is. Tell us honestly why this 
administration took this country and our 
men and women into an invasion of a sov- 
ereign country. Tell us when we can bring 
our troops home. And tell us when torture 
became acceptable.” 
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A Stirring Call to Conscience and Resistance 


David Harris 


Talk given on October 27, 2005, at an 
AFSC peace event, “Remember the 
Draft? From Vietnam to Iraq: Honoring 
Resistance Then.and Now.” 

Transcribed by Darla Rucker 


*m honored to be here for AFSC. 
I’ve had a long relationship with 
them that has been all good. I cer- 
tainly want to thank them for honor- 
ing myself and resisters over the years. 

In that spirit | am going to answer the 
question that was on the invitation: Yes, I 
do remember the draft! I registered for mili- 
tary conscription on my 18th birthday, 
when I was a freshman at Stanford 
University, and the dean of my freshman 
dormitory was Dwight Clark, who was also 
in the AFSC film [about draft Tesistance]. 

Four years later, I took my draft cards 
that had been given to me by a local draft 
board, I put them in an envelope and sent 
them back with a letter saying that I 
would never carry another draft card as 
long as there were American troops in 
Southeast Asia. 

Three more years after that, after spend- 
ing the intervening time trying to find as 

many people as I could who would also 
send their draft cards back, I was on my 
way to federal prison. At that time, I had 
already spent a month in San Francisco 
county jail where I was being held for 
transport to the federal prison system. 
We had staged a strike at San 


Francisco county jail, down at the Hall of - 
Justice — a hunger strike amongst all the” 


federal inmates being held in the county 


jail. I was identified as one of the organiz- 


ers of the strike, so I was taken over to 


Oakland to spend the night on the top = 
floor of the Oakland courthouse in a set of 


holding cells they had there. 


are transported, in leg 4 ‘irons, with a ‘chain 
through my belt loops and my hands: 
Shackled to the chain in my belt loops. 
“With myself and two federal marshals, one 
on each side of me, we got on the elevator 
in Oakland; and we got up about three or 
four floors and stopped, and in steps a 
woman who had business up in the court- 
house, I guess. She got in and the door 
closed, and she looked at me and I’d been 
in jail a month at this point and been on 
strike and hadn’t had a shower for almost 
that entire month. I’m all chained up and 
she looks at me and says, “Boy, what did 
you do to get all chained up like that? You 
must be an awful bad man!” I looked at her 
and I said, “T didn’t kill anybody.” And she 
said, “Oh, you are a bad man.” 

I then went on to the federal prison 
system where I spent another 19 months, 
12 of those in maximum security cell 
block, four of those in isolation cells. I 
was finally released into the custody of 
the U.S. Board of Parole, where I spent 
another 16 months under their supervi- 
sion. All told, that finished out the three 
years that I supposedly owed the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

At the time when I was asked, “Well, 
why did you do that? Why did you go to 
all that trouble?” My answer was, “When 
I reach a point like I’m at today — and 
like most of the familiar faces I recognize 
out there, I have become an “old fart” and 


~ live. 
~ us Ow 
T-was transported, as federal prisoners 


an’t figure out who the hell that guy is in 

the mirror when I get up in the morning. 
When I got to that point, I said, I wanted 
to be able to look back and feel good 
about who I was and what I did. And I'll 
tell you: “Misson Accomplished!” 

And in that spirit, I want to thank thou- 
sands of people who will go unrecognized 
by all of us simply because their names 
have disappeared in the course of history. 
All of whom made enormous sacrifices; 
all of whom stepped outside of them- 
selves; all of whom made that basic deci- 
sion that all of us are faced with, which is: 
to be the people that we want to be, the 
people that we imagined ourselves to be, 
the people that we have been raised to be, 


_ the people that we have dreamed of being. 
: Tt ‘was impossible to do anything else! 


“To be the person I wanted to be, I 
would not sit back and-be the nameless 


assassin of: ‘thousands of people in 


Southeast Asia who had done nothing but 
iere they were born. I think all of 
debt to all of those people out 
just those whose names we 


there, © 


_remember,. who-made the sacrifice to 


make our country something different 
than it was at the time. 

It’s an honor to be recognized for that, 
and looking back at it, I try to sort out 
some of the lessons that are available to 
us today from that experience that we 
went through, and people after us went 
through and people are going through 
today. And God knows, there are more 
than enough of those to fill this evening 
and a hundred evenings like it. 

But I picked out a couple lessons. The 
first is that responsibility is unavoidable. 
There is nothing about orders from a gov- 
ernment that frees you of responsibly for 
your actions and the actions of that gov- 
ernment itself. This was the moral ques- 


tion that was presented to my generation | 


when we first showed up at college. 

I remember the hot issue when I was a 
freshman at Stanford, where it had been 
framed by Hannah Arendt in her book, 
Eichmann in Jerusalem, which was, of 
course, an account of the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann, the Nazi war criminal. And the 
questions she posed in that book became 
the questions of my generation. The most 
fundamental of those questions was, “What 
do you do if you are a German? What do 
you do when all the powers of your soci- 
ety, when all the organized institutions of 
your society, instruct you to behave in a 


way which you understand to be funda- 


Vietnam War draft resister David Harris addresses the AFSC peace event, “Remember the Draft.” 
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A peace sign made entirely of candles shines as a light in the darkness. 


mentally in violation of everything a 
human being is supposed to be?” 

And the answer to that question is, 
“There is no way to avoid answering it.” 
There is nothing about the order that 
exempts you from it; there is nothing about 
not participating in the larger society that 
exempts you from it. We are a collective. 
In a modern society, it is inescapable that 
everything a society does flows out of the 
permission either implicit or explicit given 
by the people who participate in that soci- 
ety. There is no way to avoid that choice. 
That choice requires us to make it. And the 
only way to make it is to understand that 
who you are is at stake in that question and 
how you make that choice. 

The second lesson from that period that 
lives on, is that you are what you do. It is an 
inescapable kind of moral mathematics: 
You do not get what you talk about; you 


. get how you behave. To napalm villages in 


the name of “relocation,” does not give you 
relocation; it gives you burned villages. 
That is the reality. So call it democracy and 
translate it as kicking in people’s doors in 
the middle’of the night and dragging them 
out in plastic.chains — that does not give 
you democracy. It gives you people who 
have been dragged out of their houses in 
chains. 

It is our behavior that we must live 
with. And that is true for us on the largest 
level as a society — we will not get what 
we want from America by behaving in 
some way that does not look like 
Americans are suppose to behave — and 
also in the smallest way — that we as 
people will;not have!values: by espousing 


them; we have values by living them. And 
to the extent that we do not live them, we 
do not have them. 

And this is a rule that Favors nobody; 
left, right or in the middle, we’re all sub- 
ject to that same math. And the sooner we 
understand it, the sooner we can get about 
building the kind of world that we want to 
live in. Because all “ends” are simply 
“means” in progress. Gandhi had it right; 
we don’t need to revise it. All we need to 
do is to learn how to live it out. 

And finally, I think it is important for 
us to remember the question that was 
posed here tonight, “Do you remember 
the draft?” Yeah, I remember it! It’s an 
old institution that used to exist. Change, 
as discouraged as we all get, is possible. 
And we have engaged in it. 

It was the sacrifice of countless, 
unnamed Americans who were prepared 
to drop their life as normal and go out and 
step outside the boundaries of their soci- 
ety, and force that society to change. That 
is the reason that young men at the age of 
18 no longer have to go down to the post 
office and sign over their lives to the gov- 
ernment, to be called upon whenever the 
government felt that it was time for them 
or someone else to die at their hands. 

That success flowed directly from the 
values and the open hearts that we 
brought to that process. The magic that 
happened during that period of time, in 
that situation, was that we did not have 
any enemies when we set out to stop the 
Vietnam War. We just had people who 
hadn’t figured it out yet. And we treated 
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Leonard McNeil 
think that all of us as activists can 
speak of and remember moments in 
watershed years in our lives. 1968 
was that for me. It began with Dr. 

Martin Luther King’ dying from.an over- 

dose of racism in this country. 

When I was drafted by the Philadelphia 
Eagles, the Eagles would not let me sign 
my contract because they claimed that 
they heard from a reliable source that I 


~was a member of the Black Panther Party. 
That stemmed from the activism I did 


around the Black Students movement at 
Fresno State. I was not a member of the 
party; but if I was, I had a right to be. 


In December of 1968, I was drafted by. 


the United States military, and I refused to 
go by spending two years in exile in 


ses _ Canada, V. pooUyer, Aeitie tlembia,; Mead 
e wa ee ee 


d 0 forth. 
‘eae FBI agents, in my under- 


fine. i face a charge of refusing induction, : 


them as ouae 

Let me give you an example, out of my 
own history. One of the summer jobs that 
I had when I was a college student was as 
a short-order cook in the Sequoia, Kings 
Canyon National Park. One of the guys I 
worked with was a guy named Ray Corio, 
who was a bus boy. Ray was a football 
player from San Luis Obispo; we had that 
in common because I played football in 
high school. He was your epitome of 
“jock.” Seemingly mindless, intent on 


going to junior ‘college and making his 


way as a football player. 

Ray and I shared a cabin that summer 
and we were friends, but I lost track of 
him after that and I went off and did what 
I did about the war. It wasn’t until almost 
ten years later that I caught up with Ray 
Corio and found out his story. 

What had happened was, here was a guy 
who seemed to be totally impenetrable. I 
would be sitting there listening to my Bob 
Dylan records and he would go, “What the 
hell is that?” I was about to go off and 
become a civil rights worker in Mississippi 
and he didn’t have a clue what that was all 
about. I thought “Ray’s a nice guy, but he’s 
going to end up another one of those 27- 
inch necks out there slugging it out on a 
football field. Well, it turns out Ray’s foot- 
ball career didn’t go very far; he injured his 
knee, he was done. 

But he wasn’t injured so badly that the 
Navy wouldn’t take him. So, he signed up 
into the Navy. He ended up on an aircraft 
carrier on the China sea, bombing North 
Vietnam as a member of that crew. And 
like all members of Navy crews, he had 
times when he had an enormous amount of 
time on his hands and-he started reading. 
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Leonard McNeil (left) was a draft resister during the Vietnam War. He later coun- 
seled Tahan Jones (right) who resisted the first Gulf War as a conscientious objector. 


and another charge of refusing to keep my 
draft board posted of my current address. 
Which meant, when I got back from 
Canada, I didn’t give them my address so 
they could come and pick me up. 

As I mentioned, 1968 was:a very water- 
shed year for me. Because what it did for 
me was once I made the political and moral 
Starice to.oppose the war,.and oppose the 
Bath of being j in 


' er nings I’ve = Gouc in 
comparison. to standing up to ne a 


- States Government and saying “no” to 


war, they paled i in comparison. That stand 
pe me the strength to do that. 


‘§ ul-“Harris and*Anf Fagan 
- Ginger. oy were two people who kept 


a David Harris and: Anti-War Resistance 


one Hex ad Thoreau, he: fead- Gandhi, he read. 
— all of these books. And he was’ thinking 


about it, and thinking about it, and when the 
aircraft carrier came back to San Diego to 
refit before going back out for another tour, 
he went to his officer and said: “I’m done. I 
can’t do this any more, I’m not going to be 
a part of this. I want out of the Navy and I 
want out of the Navy now. “ 

They, of course, would hear nothing of 
this and refused to treat him as though he 
was serious. So Ray said, “I’m serious. I 
am not going to eat another bite until you 
guys let me out of the Navy.” At that 
point, they took him seriously and brought 
the Marines out, dog-walked him down 
the gangplank, and kicked him around in 
the brig for awhile. 

And ole’ Ray said, “You can do what- 
ever you want, but I’m not eating until I 
get out of the Navy.” Ray Corio didn’t eat 
for almost an entire month; he was on the 
edge of death. They had to hospitalize 
him because his tongue was so swollen 
that he could no longer swallow. 

He seemed to be on the verge of death, 
and finally the Navy came to him and 
said, “We’re going to let you out. Just eat 


. something,” And he looked at them and 


said, “Give me the papers!” 

Now who would have believed that 
Ray Corio would have ever got in that 
spot? But he did, because there is some- 
thing inside of all those other people out 
there that can be touched if you bring 
truth and an open heart to them, and are as 
committed to them as you are to yourself. 


And certainly there is no institution in - 
modern America that stands more for that 


than the American Friends Service 
Committee. And I am honored to be hon- 
ored by them and I think all of us have to 


remember that lesson. It is possible. 


I do want to acknowledge my two 


me on this side of the “gray-bar hotel” for 
10 years and I will always honor them and 
respect them for helping me and for using 
their knowledge of the law as their exam- 
ple and experience in the movement for 
political and social change. I also want to 
acknowledge Dr. King, Malcolm X, 
Muhammad Ali, and some of you may 


remember. the Fort Hood 3. These are 
_ folks who paved the way before you and 


provided the example that you can stand 
up and you can do that. 

_ IT want to tell you about why I refused to 
participate in the United State military. One 
of the reasons was I believed that the war 
was a racist war. I believed that the war was 
unconstitutional in the sense that it was 
never declared. I also believe in the First 
Amendment, that I have the right of free- 
dom of expression. I also believe the mili- 

tary draft is a‘form of “involuntary servi- 
tude,” forbidden by the Constitution. 


Two years ago, barely 20 percent of 
America disapproved of what we were 
doing in Iraq. Today, that figure is up, 
pushing 60 percent. It’s there because we 
didn’t shut up. It’s there because we 
forced. the issue — because in our own 
gentle fashion, we refused to let it go. 
And that task is always on our doorstep 
and it’s time we simply embraced it and 
got on with it. Thank you very much. 


Meredith (page 16) were given at an 


event on October 27: “Remember The 
Draft? From Vietnam to Iraq: 
Honoring Resistance Then and Now.” 


Resisting ‘Rich Man/’s Wars, Poor Man’s Fights’ 


For me to go and participate in 
Vietnam would be to support and defend 
the way Black people and other people of 
color are treated in this county. My people 
are undergoing a long-standing struggle 
for freedom, for justice, and equality; and 
I, as an individual, could not participate in 
the subjugation and exploitation of anoth- 
er people of color. I think down through 
history when you see the United States’ 
wars, you will see “rich man’s wars” and 
“poor man’s fights.” 

I’m 60 years old and I’ve done a lot of 
different things. But one of the most won- 
derful things I can look back on in my life 
— not that I am getting ready to go any- 
where! — was the eight and a half years I 
spent as the coordinator for the Peace and 
Justice Youth Outreach Project, under the 
auspices of the American Friends Service 
Committee. It was absolutely wonderful. 

One of the most wonderful parts about 
it was training young people, going in 
their high schools to talk to the kids and 
do. counter-recruitment, talk about issues 
of war and peace, fighting and dying. 

But another part of that was counseling 
young people to separate from the delayed 
entry program. And I got so good at it that 
I would come into some of the military 
bases and I would walk in, and the mili- 


- tary officer would look at me and say, 


“Oh, shit!” and just sign the papers. And 
we would turn around and just walk out. [ 
lost track of the numbers of people I 
helped get out of the military. 

That was a wonderful experience in 
turning people around and giving them a 
different point of view. I really want to 
acknowledge and appreciate the American 
Friends Service Committee for having the 
foresight, the vision, and the commitment 
and principles to have a program like that 
that I could work for. I thank you. 
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by Bill Berkowitz 


pon the death of Helen 
Walton, the frail and aging 
widow of Sam Walton — the 
founder of the Wal-Mart 
Empire — the Walton Family Foundation 
(WFF) could receive as much as $20 bil- 
lion, making it the largest and potentially 
most powerful foundation in the world, 
according to a new report by the National 
Committee for Responsive Philanthropy. 

While members of the Walton family 
have their own philanthropic projects, the 
Walton Family Foundation and the Wal- 
Mart Foundations are the family and com- 
pany’s flagship philanthropic enterprises. 

The Walton Family Foundation cur- 
rently gives away more than $100 million 
a year — a healthy chunk of it to oppo- 
nents of public school education. The 
Wal-Mart Foundation donated more than 
$170 million in 2004, 90 percent of which 
went through its local stores to small com- 
munity and faith-based organizations. 

Another entity, the Wal-Mart Stores 
Inc. Political Action Committee for 
Responsive Government, earmarks the 
vast majority of its contributions to 
Republican Party political candidates and 
Republican political committees. Of the 
$2.1 million the PAC gave in 2004, $1.6 
million went to the GOP while less than 
$500,000 went to Democrats. 

“The Waltons and Wal-Mart: Self- 
Interested Philanthropy,” a new report by 
the National‘Committee for Responsive 
Philanthropy (NCRP), examines the inter- 
section between corporate philanthropy 
and public policy by looking closely at the 
philanthropic efforts of the Walton fami- 
ly. “The importance of the Waltons is not 
how much money they are giving now, 
but how much money they will be giving 
in a few years and where the money will 
be going,” the report states. 

Philanthropic endeavors and contribu- 
tions to political candidates and political 
action committees (PACs) have increasing- 


ly become a way the wealthy can divest of 


surplus capital while promoting their politi- 
cal and social agendas. In 2004, “corpora- 
tions and their foundations... contributed 
$12 billion in cash and in-kind donations to 
charities,” the NCRP report documents. 

Over the years, wealthy conservatives 
and liberals have plowed millions of dol- 
lars into an assortment of political pro- 
jects. While the Koch and Scaife families 
have supported a number of mainstream 
charitable endeavors, a large portion of 
their grantmaking goes to conservative 
ventures — including the creation and 
sustenance of a vast array of right-wing 
think tanks, public policy institutes, and 
media outlets. 

In recent election cycles, George Soros 
and Peter Lewis have become “very visi- 
ble progressive donors... to both charity 
and politics,” according to the report. 

John Walton, killed in an airplane 
crash earlier this year, was “the activist in 
the family, working to fund political cam- 
paigns for school vouchers and charter 
schools and directing much of the fami- 
ly’s charitable giving.” It is expected that 
the Walton Family Foundation’s expected 
cash transfusion would lead to an increas- 
ing support for conservative candidates 
and conservative causes. 

Wal-Mart, based in Bentonville, 
Arkansas, has become a household name 
over the past two decades. The Walton 
family controls nearly 40 percent of the 
company’s stock (4.3 billion shares) 


Wal-Marting Philanthropy | 


The Walton Family Foundation is a major supporter 
of privatizing public education. It could soon 
become the wealthiest foundation in the world. 


worth some $90 billion. . 

- Worldwide, Wal-Mart provides shop- 
pers with deeply discounted merchandise 
at its more than 5,000 stores (3,400 in the 


U.S.). However, the low prices on the: 


shelves of the world’s largest retailer belie 
the heavy price tag both workers and con- 
sumers pay in communities where the big- 
box retail chain is located. 


Workers are grossly under-paid and 


overworked in sweatshops overseas, while 
their non-union counterparts in the United 
States often cannot afford decent healthcare 
for their families. Wal-Mart has been the 
target of a flood of lawsuits; it is currently 
the defendant in the largest sex-discrimina- 
tion class-action lawsuit ever, a suit repre- 
senting more than 1.5 million women. 

When Wal-Mart comes-to town, many 
small businesses close down. The compa- 
ny’s bottom line is dependent upon the 
soaking up of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in taxpayer subsidies extracted from 
cash-strapped county budgets. 

A May. 2004 study by the Washington, 
D.C.-based Good Jobs First entitled 
“Shopping for Subsidies: How Wal-Mart 
Uses Taxpayer Money to Finance Its 
Never Ending Growth,” found that the 
company has siphoned more than one bil- 
lion dollars in economic development 
subsidies from state and local govern- 
ments across the country. 


When Sam Walton died in 1992, he 


left the bulk of fortune to his wife Helen 
and their four children, Sam Robson 
(Rob), the late John, Jim, and Alice. 

Citing statistics from the Foundation 
Center, a group tracking philanthropic 
activities, the NCRP report points out that 
in 2003 the Wal-Mart Foundation “was 
the 51st-largest corporate foundation 
based on assets and the second-largest 
based on total giving,” figures that include 
in-kind and product donations. Newsweek 
reported that WMEF has consistently 
ranked first in total giving based only on 
cash contributions. 

Wal-Mart reported that WMF gave 
more than $170 million in 2004, up nearly 
$60 million from two years earlier. 
According to the company’s figures, 
“more than 90 percent” of its donations go 
through its local stores. 

Although The Wal-Mart Foundation 
prohibits the funding of “faith-based orga- 
nizations whose projects benefit primarily 
or wholly their membership or adherents,” 
nevertheless, “churches and other houses 
of worship receive a large percentage of... 
grants,” according to the report. 

In 2003, the Walton Family 
Foundation (WFF) was the 63rd-largest 
foundation in terms of assets ($733-plus 
million) and 25th-largest in terms of giv- 
ing (nearly $107 million). . 

WFF concentrates its giving on three 
spheres: education reform, the northwest 
region of Arkansas, and the Delta region 
of Arkansas and Mississippi. Before his 
death, John Walton was “one of the 
nation’s leading private individual funders 
of charter schools and voucher initia- 
tives,” the NCRP report states. “Why,” 
the report asks, “is the richest family in 
the world so committed to education, and 
specifically to school choice, when they 
themselves mostly: attended public school 
to apparently good effect?” 

“Some critics argue that it is the begin- 
ning of the ‘Wal-Martization’ of education, 
and a move to for-profit schooling, from 
which the family could potentially finan- 


cially benefit. John, Walton owned;240;,000.; 
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“BOOM ECONOMY.” 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


The wealth of Wal-Mart was built on the backs of millions of exploited workers. 
Overseas workers labor in sweatshops, and U.S. workers cannot afford health care. 


shares of Tesseract Group Inc. (formerly 
known as Education Alternatives Inc.), 
which is a for-profit company that devel- 
ops/manages charter and private school as 
well as public schools.” 

The WFF provides more than one mil- 
lion dollars to a number of so-called school 
reform/choice groups. The Children’s 
Educational Opportunity Foundation of 
America received $10.3 million in 2003 


and $8.3 in 2002. It has also funded the - 


Washington, DC-based Black Alliance for 
Education Options (BAEO), an African 
American group working “to advertise and 
market the school voucher. movement to 
African-American families.” 

In. addition to supporting “school 


reform” issues, the WFF “funds pro-vouch- . 


er think tanks like the Goldwater Institute 
and the Manhattan Institute for Policy 
Research,” People for the American Way 
has reported. People for the American Way 
pointed out that “on the legislative front, 
John Walton personally contributed $2 mil- 
lion, to,the failed 2000; Michigan. voucher 


initiative as well as $250,000 to 
California’s Prop 174 in 1993, another 
unsuccessful voucher initiative. Walton also 
bankrolled the California effort through his 
American Education Reform Foundation, 
as well as an unsuccessful 1997 voucher 
campaign in Minnesota.” 

Since its founding, Wal-Mart has 
incessantly expanded across the United 
States and throughout the world. Over the: 
past few years, its presence in 
Washington, D.C., has grown consider- 
ably. It hired its first Washington, D.C., 
lobbyist in 1998; and. in 2000, it opened a 
Washington, D.C., office. Now it employs 
six lobbying firms (in addition to its own), 
and has become a top PAC contributor to 
federal candidates. : 

“Wal-Mart and the Walton family have 
only recently begun to translate their vast 
wealth into political power,” the report 
concludes. And with Helen Walton’s $18- 
20 billion coming down the pike, the 
future of the Walton Family Foundation 
looks bright indeed. 
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Growing Gulf Between the Rich and 


‘The infant mortality rate 
in the United States com- 
pares with that in Malaysia 
_ —a country with a quarter 
the income.” 


by Holly Sklar 


uess which country the CIA 
World Factbook describes 


when it says, “Since 1975, ~ 


practically all the gains in 
household income have gone to the top 20 
percent of households.” me 
If you guessed the United States, 
you’re right. 
The United States has rising levels of 
poverty and inequality not found in other 


rich democracies. It also has less mobility © 


out of poverty. 

Since 2000, America’s billionaire club 
has gained 76 more members while the 
typical household has lost income and the 
poverty count has grown by more than 5 
million people. 

Poverty and inequality take a daily toll 
seldom seen on television. “The infant 
mortality rate in the United States com- 
- pares with that in Malaysia — a country 
with a quarter the income,” says the 2005 
Human Development Report. “Infant 
death rates are higher for [black] children 
in Washington, D.C., than for children in 
Kerala, India.” 

Income and wealth in America are 
increasingly concentrated at the very top 
— the realm of the Forbes 400. 

You could have banked $1 million a 
day every day for the last two years and 
still have far to go to make the new 


Forbes list of the 400 richest Americans. - 


It took a minimum of $900 million to get 
on the Forbes 400 this year. That’s up 
$150 million from 2004. 

“Surging real estate and oil prices drove 
‘up several fortunes and helped pave the 
way for 33 new members,” Forbes notes. 

Middle-class households, meanwhile, 
are a medical crisis or outsourced job 
away from bankruptcy. 

With 374 billionaires, the Forbes 400 
will soon be billionaires only. Bill Gates 
remains No. | on the Forbes 400 with $51 
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“Service Economy.” 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


The Bush administration is using hurricane “recovery” to 
camouflage policies that will deepen inequality and pover- 
ty. Companies like Bechtel reap windfall profits while regu- 
lations that shore up wages for workers are suspended. 


billion. Low-paid Wal-Mart workers can 
find Walton family heirs in five of the top 
10 spots. 

Former Bechtel. president Stephen 
Bechtel Jr. and his son, CEO Riley 
Bechtel, tie for No. 109 on the Forbes 400 
with $2.4 billion apiece. The politically 
powerful Bechtel has gotten a no-bid con- 
tract for hurricane reconstruction despite a 


from Iraq to Boston’s leaky “Big Dig” 
tunnel/highway project. 

The Forbes 400 is a group so small 
they could have watched this year’s Sugar 
Bowl from the private boxes of the 
Superdome. Yet combined Forbes 400 
wealth totals more than $1.1 trillion — an 
amount greater than the gross domestic 
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Rest of America 


product of Spain or Canada, the world’s 
eighth- and ninth-largest economies. 

The number of Americans in poverty is 
a group so large it would take the com- 
bined populations of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Texas, plus 
Arkansas to match it. That’s according to 
the Census Bureau’s latest count of 37 
million people below the poverty line. 

Millions more Americans can’t afford 
adequate health care, housing, child care, 
food, transportation and other basic expens- 
es above the official poverty thresholds, 
which are set too low. The poverty thresh- 
old for a single person under age 65 was 
just $9,827 in 2004. For a two-adult, two- 
child family, it was just $19,157. 

By contrast, the Economic Policy 
Institute’s Basic Family Budget Calculator 
says the national median basic needs budget 
(including taxes and tax credits) for a two- 
parent, two-child family was $39,984 in - 
2004. It was $38,136 in New Orleans and 
$33,636 in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

America is becoming a downwardly 
mobile society instead of an upwardly 
mobile society. Median household income 
fell for the fifth year in a row to $44,389 
in 2004 — down from $46,129 in 1999, 
adjusting for inflation. 

The Bush administration is using hurri- 
cane “recovery” to camouflage policies 
that will deepen inequality and poverty. 
They. are bringing windfall profits to com- 
panies like Bechtel while suspending reg- 
ulations that shore up wages for workers. 

More tax cuts are in the pipeline for 
wealthy Americans who can afford the 
$17,000 watch, $160,000 coat and $10 
million helicopter on the Forbes Cost of 
Living Extremely Well Index. 

- More budget cuts are in the pipeline 
for Medicaid, Food Stamps and other 
safety nets for Americans whose wages 
don’t even cover the cost of necessities. 

Without a change in course, the gulf 


- between the rich and the rest of America 
pattern of cost overruns and shoddy work — 


will continue to widen, weakening our 
economy and our democracy. The 
American Dream of rising above poverty 
will be only a relic of history. 


Holly Sklar is co-author of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us 
(www.raisethefloor.org). She can be reached at 
hsklar@aol.com. Copyright (c) 2005 Holly Sklar 


Inequality in America: Version 2.0 


by Chuck Collins and Felice Yeskel 


all is inequality season. Every 

autumn, as the leaves change 

color, we get a vivid new picture 

of the trends that pull us apart as 
a country. This year is no different. 

But after almost three decades of incre- 
mentally widening disparities of wealth 
and income, it’s worth noting that we’ ve 
entered a new version of economic 
apartheid, American-style. Let’s call it 
Inequality 2.0. urs 

The United States is now the third most 
unequal industrialized society after Russia 
and Mexico. This is not a club we want to 
be part of. Russia is a recovering kleptocra- 
cy, with a post-Soviet oligarchy enriched by 
looting. And Mexico, despite joining the 
rich-nations club of the Organization for 
Economic and Community Development, 


has some of the most glaring poverty in the - 


hemisphere. 

In 2004, after three years of economic 
recovery, the U.S. Census reports that 
poverty continues to grow, while the real 
median income for fulltime workers has 
declined. Since 2001, when the economy 
hit bottom, the ranks of our nation’s poor 
have. grown by 4 million, and the number 
of people without health insurance has 


swelled by 4.6 million to over 45 million. 
Income inequality is now near all-time 
highs, with over 50 percent of 2004 income 


going to the top fifth of households, and the - 


biggest gains going to the top 5 percent and 
1 percent of households. The average CEO 
now takes home a paycheck 431 times that 
of their average worker. 


might explain why for the last five years 
President Bush and the Congress have 
been more interested in repealing the fed- 
eral estate tax, paid only by multi-million- 
aires, than on reinforcing levees-along the 
Gulf Coast. 

Now, to pay for hurricane reconstruc- 
tion and the war in Iraq, Congress is con- 


After almost three decades of incrementally widening dis- 
parities of wealth and income, it’s worth noting that we’ve 
entered a new version of economic apartheid, American- 
style. Let’s call it Inequality 2.0. _ 


At the pinnacle of U.S. wealth, 2004 
saw a dramatic increase in the number of 
billionaires. Forbes Magazine reported that 
there are now 374 U.S. billionaires. The 
growth in billionaires took a dramatic leap 
since the early 1980s, when the average net 
worth of the individuals on the Forbes 400 
list was $400 million. Today, the average 
net worth is $2.8 billion. Wal-Mart’s 
Walton family now has 771,287 times more 
than the median U.S. household. 

- Does inequality matter? One problem 
is that concentrations of wealth and power 
pose a danger to our democratic system. 
The corruption of politics by big money 


sidering cuts in programs that help poor 
people, such as Medicaid and Food 
Stamps. They have not yet considered 


fairer ways of reducing the deficit by. 


reversing special tax breaks for the rich, 
such as the recent cuts in capital gains and 
dividend taxes. 

Inequality is non-partisan. The pace of 
inequality has grown steadily over three 
decades, under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations and 
Congresses. The Gini index, the global. 
measure of inequality, grew as quickly 
under President Clinton as it has under 


‘* President George W. Bush. 


Widening disparities in the United 
States are the result of three decades of 
bipartisan public policies that have tilted 
the rules of the economy to the benefit of 
major corporations and large asset owners 
at the expense of people whose security 
comes from a paycheck. 

Public policies in trade, taxes, wages 
and social spending can make a difference 
in mitigating national and global trends 
toward prolonged inequality. But our pri- 
orities are moving in the wrong direction. 

For example, the failure to raise the min- 
imum wage from its 1997 level of $5.15 an 
hour guarantees continued income stagna- 
tion for the working poor for years to come. 
The President and Congress’s focus on tax 
cuts for the wealthy and their disinterest in 
government spending to expand equal 
opportunity sets the stage for Inequality 
Version 3.0. 

We shouldn’t tolerate this drift toward 
an economic apartheid society. 


Chuck Collins and Felice Yeskel are co- 
authors of the new book, Economic Apartheid 
in America: A Primer on Economic Inequality 
and Insecurity (The New Press). Yeskel is co- - 


director of Class Action (www.classism.org). 


Collins is Senior Fellow at United for a Fair 
Economy (www.faireconomy.org) 
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ae a Class War Against Health Workers 


by Carol Harvey 


here they were, the usual sus- 


pects — stereotypes from The 


Jungle, Upton Sinclair’s novel - 


about subhuman working condi- 
tions in the meatpacking industry. 
Replacing Big Meatpacking in the 
blood-red waters were the new circling 
sharks: Big Predatory Healthcare. Instead 
of cattle entrails, human fluids, blood, and 
tissue were splattered on inadequately 
cleaned hospital walls and floors. Sunset 
Scavengers refused to pick up contaminat- 
ed needles discarded in the trash outside. 
At two meetings of the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors’ Government Audit 
and Oversight Committee held on October 
17 and 24, 2005, union and management 
speakers addressed the ongoing strike at 
California Pacific Medical Center (CPMC) 
before President Aaron Peskin, and 


Supervisors Chris Daly and Sean Elsbernd. 


CPMC is a Sutter Health affiliate. 

A queue of nurses told how displace- 
ment of low-wage employees by squadrons 
of even lower-wage “replacement workers” 
savaged patient care at CPMC’s three sites, 
pitting underpaid workers against poorer 


‘replacements. 


CPMC Communications Director 
Cynthia Chiarappa insisted the strike had 
“no impact on our ability to provide high- 
quality health care.” Strikers hissed and 
booed. 

Vickie Bermudez, regulatory policy spe- 


cialist for the California Nurses’ 


Association, testified that ‘the absence of 
assistive personnel, housekeeping, dietary, 
laundry, and central processing service,” 
and an “inadequate screening, orientation, 
and competency validation of the replace- 
ment staff’ have compromised patient care. 

One R.N. refused to work with replace- 
ment nursing assistants who couldn’t 
report abnormal vital signs. Sloppy 

“cleaning” is done by untrained people 
who don’t understand the serious blood 
and body fluid hazards in their scab jobs. 

Nurses can’t get linen or scrubs. 
Trashcans overflow. Garbage blocks hall- 
ways. Bathrooms have empty soap dis- 
pensers and no paper towels, essential for 
infection control. Patients wait hours for 
pain meds. Tissue and blood products 
from surgeries and labor and delivery 
areas are left in basins for the next preg- 
nant mother to discover. 

Diane Wayna, confessed through tears, 
“These people out there on the line are 
worth their weight in gold. I didn’t realize 
how good a job they did.” 


A TALE OF CORPORATE CORRUPTION 


According to SEIU pickets and orga-- 
nizers, this is a corporate corruption story 


with rich pitted against poor, race and 
class war-style. 

Earnest John Borsos, SEIU administra- 
tive vice president, stood at the podium in 


‘ the Board of Supervisors chambers bat- 


tling “the evil corporation” on behalf of 
exploited workers; while sympathetic 
nurses poured out compassion toward the 
sick and underpaid; and inconvenienced 
NIMBY Pacific Heights neighbors barked 
complaints about picketers’ cacophony 
during evening meals. 

High-level hospital managers who 
hired African American “replacement 
workers” fresh from Gilmore, Oakland, 
Bayview Hunters Point, and Hurricane 
Katrina, appeared alongside striking 
employees, largely workers of color. 

The muted bong of the two-minute bell 
punctuated each impassioned speech. 

Those taking part in the 46-day, “open- 
ended” strike by the Service Employees 
International Union-United Healthcare 
Workers West (SEIU-UHW) Local 250 
are 800 underpaid and overworked hospi- 
tal caregivers, LVNs; CNAs; food service 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Sutter Health — a highly profitable nonprofit — is the largest hospital chain in Northern 
California. Sutter is philosophically opposed to unionism, and the strike in San Francisco 
against its California Pacific Medical Center is deeply important for the future of labor. 


workers, aides, technicians, housekeepers, 
custodians and clerks. The grievance is 
not primarily about pay, but about work- 
ers having a voice. According to Ambi 


‘ Bruce, Davies UHW organizer, Sutter 
_ Health gave the workers “generous wage 


offers. They’ ve been rejected.” 


STRIKE HISTORY 


On December 1, 2004, workers con- 
ducted a one-day strike protesting Sutter’s 


. bad-faith bargaining. The court ordered 


Sutter to recompense striking workers for 
unlawfully locking them out four addi- 
tionaldays. 

In a Board of Supervisors hearing, 


caregivers urged Sutter to settle the con- © 


tract according to a set of uniform stan- 


‘dards to which other hospitals agreed, 


including giving healthcare workers “a 
real voice” in increased staffing to lighten 
heavy workloads, a fast and fair election 
process, a Master Agreement, and funds 
for training and education through which, 
for example, certified nursing assistants 


could upgrade training to become regis-. 


tered nurses. 

Negotiations deadlocked through the 
summer of 2005. On August 28, Federal 
Mediator David Weinberg, attempting to 
avert a walkout, proposed a settlement. 
Both sides agreed, then California Pacific 
Medical Center reneged, precipitating the 
September 13 strike. 

Supervisor Peskin reviewed August 29 
e-mails between the mediator, the union, 
and CPMC Director Martin Brotman. 
Sutter Health apparently pressured CPMC 
to alter the contract title and language. 
Borsos testified, “We rejected that. It 
changed the mediator’s recommendation 
for settlement to something less.” 

_ Communications Director Cynthia 


-Chiarappa said, ““CPMC has requested that 


the union restart negotiations.” Borsos said 
that CPMC’s lawyer denied this. 


“This dispute is not about wages and 


benefits,” Chiarappa continued, “but 
union leaders’ demands that would place 


a gag order on physicians, nurses, and: 


hospital management from talking with 


employees about union representation... 
Placing a gag order on one side and not 


the other is not fair.” 

On the CPMC picket line, David 
Colburn, a rehab aide, said that manage- 
ment wants to conduct one-on-one meet- 
ings about unionism with non-union 
workers in a room with a boss who could 
potentially fire them. “No words have to 
be said,” said Colburn. “It’s intimidating 
simply to be in the room under those cir- 


~cumstanees--That’s-the kind-of thing- we 


want to eliminate.” 

Peskin asked if Chiarappa had a copy 
of the mediator’s “unfair” recommenda- 
tion. “I do not have that with me today,” 
she replied. Supervisor Daly reminded 
Chiarappa that management’s legions of 
lawyers would have such documentation 
if, in fact, it existed. 

Peskin said he had read the mediator’s 
proposal, and “Mr. Brotman’s piece in 
The Business Times where he (too) said 
this has nothing to do with wages and 
benefits or patient care (but) with the 
union’s desire to organize and expand. 
Section 247... says that the employer... 
may contact employees who wish to orga- 
nize. I don’t see this gag order.” 

Cheers erupted after Peskin’s rebuttal. 
Peskin then continued the hearing to 
Monday, October 24, urging a higher level 
CPMC official like Dr. Martin Brotman to 
“come down here and talk to us.” 

When Community Relations Manager 
Paula Lykens raised her voice in calling 
strikers noisy and unclean, Peskin gaveled 
her out of order. “It is precisely this kind 
of arrogance... that has this going on,” he 
said. CPMC managers then filed out of 
the hearing. 


A PROFITABLE NONPROFIT 


Nonprofit Sutter Health, the largest 
chain in Northern California, made nearly 
half a billion dollars last year, far more 
than most for-profit hospitals. 

Ambi Bruce said, “CCPMC is the most 
profitable Sutter. If this chain was paying 
its taxes to the San Francisco treasury, we 
wouldn’t have fire stations closing or the 
police department in a three-year hiring 
freeze.” Bruce explained that Sutter pads 
its balance sheets in four ways: 

1. It provides only token charity care to 
qualify for nonprofit status. 

2. Sutter understaffs its hospitals. 

3. It overprices health care, charging 
some patients 50-60 percent above area 
hospitals. — 


4. Utilizing, a predatory approach to 


charity care, Sutter’s for-profit collection 
agencies go to court to sue uninsured stu- 
dents and poor people for miniscule 


amounts. Combing through Stanislaus. 


County public records, Bruce emerged 
with a foot-high stack showing Sutter 
sued for $50 or $100 medical bills, taking 
homes and cars. 


WORKERS DEPRIVED OF A VOICE 


Bruce said Sutter’s refusal to give work- 
ers a voice is classist, and described Sutter 
as philosophically opposed to unionism. 
Bruce said, “Kaiser or Catholic: Healthcare 
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West would have said, ‘Forget it. Let’s give 
it to them.’ Sutter’s response to our demand 
for staffing arbitration is, ‘I don’t want 
workers, (who, coincidentally, do the jobs 
every day) having a voice and telling me 
how I should staff this hospital.’ ” 

‘Said Brenda Jensen, CNA, “I go to 
staff meetings, and my voice isn’t heard: 
“You’re (just) one of the health care work- 
CIS.a 

I asked Bruce if, in his experience, 
Sutter and CPMC executives appeared to 
be prejudiced toward people who make 
far less than they do. “Yes,” he replied. 
“Van Johnson, Sutter CEO, just retired 
(to) be a missionary for the Church of 
Latter Day Saints. Before he left, (he) 
gave himself a 60 percent raise. He ended 
up at almost $2 million a year.” 


Said California site organizer Michael — 


Bender, “Their spokesman saying patient 
care hasn’t deteriorated probably hasn’t 
been on a nursing unit for weeks or 
months. That (is not) coming from the 
people doing the care.” 

Keith Herbert, California site house- 
keeper said, “It’s obvious that a corpora- 
tion like Sutter and CPMC — their feet 
don’t touch the ground. They don’t usual- 
ly walk amongst the people.” 

UNDERSTAFFING 

Organizer Bruce said, “Staffing is defi- 
nitely classist. They put the biggest bur- 
den on nursing assistants, LVNs, or 
housekeepers. They clean 15, 20 rooms. 


~ You are not going to do a good job with 


that many.” 

An employer unrestricted by a union 
has arbitrary power to replace CNAs and 
LVNS with “travelers,” floater nurses that 
management shifts around at will: 
Permanent nurses are sent home early. 
Traveling is the healthcare industry’s 
answer to outsourcing. 

Brenda Jensen, a seven-year CNA at 
CPMC, told: the supervisors that she cares 
for 18 people without breaks, getting vital 
signs, feeding patients, changing diapers, 
moving post-surgical cases to and from 
commodes and procedures, She has no 
time to remove patients’ dentures at night. 

Romero and Rudy, California campus 
housekeeping workers, want “safe 
staffing.” They are required to do the 
work of two people, plus overtime. They 
feel the pressure to do still more. “If the 
room is dirty, if the restrooms are not 
clean, the patient and the family suffer.” 

SEIU-UHW is asking for a real training 
and education. program for workers, up to 
the local $1,000 standard. Although house- 


See Sutter’s Class War page 14 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit November 2005 


ON FORGIVENESS 


1. [The world] loves to pardon if pardon is 
not demanded as a right. | 


HENRY ADAMS (writer), The Education of Henry 
Adams, 1907 


2. Life has taught me to forgive much, but 
to seek forgiveness still more. 
OTTO von BISMARCK (German chancellor), 


inscribed in the autograph album of Count 
Enzenberg, 1875? 


3. Mutual Forgiveness of each Vice, 
Such are the Gates of Paradise. 

WILLIAM BLAKE (English poet), prologue to For 
the Sexes: The Gates of Paradise, 1793 

4. Forgiveness. The experience of recon- 
ciliation following upon some breach of 
trust, marked on the one side by the 
acknowledgment of wrongdoing and the 
desire to make amends and on the other 
side by the capacity to understand and the 


. willingness to resume friendly relations. 


ANTON T. BOISEN (minister), appendix to The 
Exploration of the Inner World: A Study of Mental 
Disorder and Religious Experience, 1936 


5. To understand is to forgive, even oneself. 
ALEXANDER CHASE, Perspectives, 1966, quoted 
in Rhoda Thomas Tripp, editor, The International 
Thesaurus of Quotations, 1970. 


6. There is nothing that people bear more 
impatiently, or forgive less, than contempt; 
and an injury is much sooner forgotten 
than an insult. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD (English political leader 
and letter-writer), letter to his son, 9 October 1746 

7. Of God we ask one favor, 

That we may be forgiven — 

For what, he is presumed to know — 

The Crime, from us, is hidden — 

EMILY DICKINSON (poet), “Of God we ask one 
favor??18842) 47 2°3 3.) a) tee 
8. Father Zossima: There is no sin and 
theré can be no sin on all the earth; which 
the Lord will not forgive to the truly 
repentant! Man cannot commit a sin so 
great as to exhaust the infinite love of God. 
FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY (Russian writer), The 


_ Brothers Karamazov, 1880, translated by Constance 


Garnett, 1912: 


-9. Let me ask you one question 


Is your money that good 

Will it buy you forgiveness 

Do you think that it could? 

BOB DYLAN, “Masters of War” (song), 1963 


10. Surely it is much more generous to for- 
give and remember, than to forgive and 
forget. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH (British writer and educa- 


tor), “An Essay on the Noble Science of Self- 
Justification,” Letters for Literary Ladies, 1795 


11. Forgiveness is better than revenge; for 
forgiveness is the sign of a gentle nature, 
but revenge the sign of a savage nature. 
EPICTETUS (Greek emancipated slave and philoso- 


pher, 2nd cent. A.D.), fragment, translated by George 
Long, 1890? 


12. It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 
ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI (13th cent. A.D.), “The 
Prayer of St. Francis,” translated by Leo Sherley-Price 


13. The supreme sin is not to be able to 


forgive yourself. 

WALDO FRANK (writer, 1889-1967), quoted in 
Lewis Mumford’s introduction to Memoirs of Waldo 
Frank, edited by Alan Trachtenberg, 1973 


14. Forgive, O Lord, my little jokes on Thee 
And Ill forgive Thy great big one on me. 
ROBERT FROST (poet), “Cluster of Faith,” Inthe 
Clearing, 1962 

15. Society can overlook murder, adultery 
or swindling; it never forgives the preach- 
ing of a new gospel. 

FREDERIC HARRISON (English philosopher), quot- 


ed in Upton Sinclair, editor, The Cry for Justice: An 
Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest, 1915 


16. God will forgive me; it’s His trade. 


‘ HEINRICH HEINE (German poet and writer), among 


his last words, 17. February 1856, quoted in Alfred 
Meissner, Heinrich Heine. Erinnerungen, 1856 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


17. To know all is to forgive all. 
ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor), A 
Thousand and One Epigrams, 1911 


18. If you haven’t forgiven yourself some- 
thing, how can you forgive others? 

DOLORES HUERTA (Farmworker and union orga- 
nizer), quoted in Barbara L. Baer, “Stopping Traffic: 
One Womanis Cause,” Progressive, Septeniber 1975 


19. Ministers ask: Is it possible for God to 
forgive man? And when I think of what 
has been suffered — of the centuries of 
agony and tears, I ask: Is it possible for 
man to forgive God? 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL (lawyer and lecturer, 
1833-1899), “The Foundations of Faith” 


20. Come now, let us reason together, 
says the Lord: 
though your sins are like scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; 
though they are red like crimson, 
they shall become like wool. 
ISAIAH (8th cent. B.C), Isaiah 1:18 


21. If you forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father also will forgive 
you; but if you do not forgive men their © 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 


your trespasses. 
JESUS, Matthew 6:14-15 


22. If your brother sins, rebuke him, and if 
he repents, forgive him; and if he sins 
against you seven times in the day, and 
turns to you seven times, and says, “I 
repent,” you must forgive him. 

JESUS, Luke 17:3-4. Follow-up: “Then Peter came up 
and said to him, ‘Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? As many as seven 


times?’ Jesus said to him, ‘I do not say to you seven 
times, but 70 times seven.’ ” Matthew 18:21-22 


23. Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do... - Lae rip 
JESUS, Luke 23:34 

24. One night I demanded of God, “Lord, 
when are You going to pardon Lucifer?” 
and God answered, “When he pardons me.” 
NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS (Greek writer, 1885-1957), 
epilogue to Report to Greco, 1961, translated by P: 
A. Bien, 1965 


25. He who forgiveth, and is reconciled 
unto his enemy, shall receive his reward 


from God. 


KOREAN (Islamic Scriptures), Sura 42 


26. God may forgive you your sins, but 
your nervous system won't. 

ALFRED KORZYBSKI (Polish-born U.S. semanti- 
cist, 1879-1950), quoted in Maurice B. Strauss, edi- 
tor, Familiar Medical Quotations, 1968 


27. We often forgive those who bore us, but 


we cannot forgive those who find us boring. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD (French writer), Maxims, 
1665, translated by Louis Kronenberger, 1959 


28. We forgive to the extent that we love. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxims, 1665 


29. Forgiveness needs to be accepted, as 


well as offered, before it is complete. 
C. S. LEWIS (British writer), The Problem of Pain, 
1940 


-30.lama patient man — always willing to 


forgive on the Christian terms of repentance, 


and also to give ample time for repentance. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, letter to Reverdy Johnson, 
26 July 1862 


31. When a man is sincerely penitent for his 
misdeeds, and gives satisfactory evidence of 
the same, he can safely be pardoned, and 


there is no exception to the rule. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, referring to the Amnesty 
Proclamation, remark to a White House visitor, 30 
April 1864, quoted in F. B. Carpenter, Six Months at 
the White House with Abraham Lincoln, 1866 


32. To understand is not only to pardon, 


but in the end to love. 
WALTER LIPPMANN (journalist), A Preface to 
Morals, 1929 


33. God forgives, but [not without] repen- 


tance. 
MUHAMMAD (570?-632 A.D.), The Sayings of 


Muhammad, trans.’by Abdullah Al-Suhrawardy, 1941 


34. To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), An Essay on 
Criticism, 1711 


35. For thou, O Lord, art good and forgiv- 
ing, Abounding in steadfast love to all who 
call on thee. 

PSALMS 86:5 


36. The American people are a very gener- 
ous people and will forgive almost any 
weakness, with the possible exception of 
stupidity. 

WILL ROGERS (humorist), “Another Hot 


Confession in the Oil Scandal,” The Illiterate Digest, 
1924 


37. The folly which we might have our- 
selves committed is the one which we are 
least ready to pardon in another. 

JOSEPH ROUX (French priest and writer), 


Meditations of a Parish Priest, translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood, 1886 


38. If I do not forgive everyone, I shall be 


untrue to myself. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and 
theologian), “Your Second Job,” Reader’s Digest, 
October 1949 ° 


39. You had best be quick, if you are ever 
going to forgive me at all; life does not last 
forever. 

MURASAKI SHIKIBU (Japanese poet and writer, 
11th cent. A.D.), “The Sacred Tree,” The. Tale of the 
Genji, translated by Arthur Waley, 1933 © 


40. To forgive is to set a prisoner free and 
discover that the prisoner was you. 

LEWIS B. SMEDES (philosopher), “Forgiveness — 
The Power to Change the Past,” Christianity Today, 7 
January 1983 


41. Forgive us all our trespasses, 


Little creatures, everywhere! 
JAMES STEPHENS (Irish poet and writer, 1882- 


1950), “Little Things” 
42. God forgives sins committed against 
Him, but offenses against man must be 


forgiven by the injured person. 
TALMUD (rabbinical writings, Ist-6th cent. A.D.) 


43. No Future Without Forgiveness. 
BISHOP DESMOND TUTU (South African clergy- 
man), book title, 1999 


44. Lead us not into the temptation of 
believing that we have truly forgiven, 


while rancor lingers. 
KATHERINE ZELL (German reformer), “Den 
Psalmen Misere,” 1558 


45. Forgiving the unrepentant is like draw- 


ing pictures on water. 
SAYING (JAPANESE) 


46. Just about the only unforgivable sin, 
these days, is failure. 


47. Even forgiven transgressions have 
their consequences. 


48. Faults are easier to forgive than 
virtues; enemies are easier to forgive than 
friends. 


49. No forgiveness without repentance, 
restitution, and reconciliation. 


50. God needs our forgiveness no less than 
we need His. 


KEKE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary (20,000-plus 
quotes on 1,000-plus subjects). His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of.30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- 
serve, send lfrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 
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from page one 


I pictured her son studying tonight in a 
small shelter room in a former Catholic 
convent, the St. Joseph Family Center south 
of Market Street at 10th and Howard. For a 
year and a half, they lived in five different 
shelters, waiting six months to be placed in 
the first one in Petaluma. 

Her son loved his school. He took the 
long bus ride each day to continue to go 


there. It seemed ridiculous to Maxine that » 


the McKinney homeless assistance act 
paid his fare back and forth when the 
money would be better spent on afford- 
able housing. Maxine feels the system is 
broken when priorities are so off balance. 
She cited two factors creating this situ- 
ation: The first factor was Ronald 
Reagan’s political spin on poverty moth- 
ers as “welfare queens” and an attitude 
that placed less importance on stay-at- 
home women whose job is running a 
household and raising children. Though 
requiring massive skill sets, this is not 
seen as acceptable “work.” e 
Mothers, especially poor ones, are sub- 
jected to a shame-blame game. People do 
not seem to recognize that children are the 
actual victims of this attitudinal and insti- 
tutional child abuse. 
_ Second, entitlement programs like food 
stamps and Section 8 housing were 
reduced one by one to pay for the Iraq 
war. Maxine asserted that today, when 
one fights to get out of poverty, there is 
less and less to work with. 


HOMELESS SHELTER ROULETTE 


Maxine’s friend, Estelle Mata, 44, 
immigrated 14 years ago from Lagos de 
Moreno in Jalisco State. Lagos is a semi- 
arid, cattle-raising and dairy-production 
area of western Mexico where’a Nestles 
plant is located. Lagos’ residents have a 
100-year history of U.S. migration. 

Before her 18-month-old son, Steven 
Michael, was born, Estelle worked as a 
cashier, restaurant worker, dishwasher and 
housecleaner. Unable to afford childcare 
for her baby, she cannot work at present. 

Estelle and Steven Michael currently 
stay at “44 McAllister,” an SRO hotel. 
She is happier there than she had been at 
two previous shelters. 

She said, “I have my own room, an 
electric plate and a kitchen for cooking 
(for her baby). I have a place in the refrig- 


Berkeley Gentrification 


from page four 


expressing in the aftermath of Cindy 
Sheehan’s stand in Crawford and the 
new polls that show 62 percent of the 
American people feel the war on Iraq is a 
mistake. Will antiwar activists join us in 


| sleeping in the streets to stop the war 


against the poor right here at home? 
SETBACKS TO AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


Prospects for affordable housing for 
homeless people in Berkeley have been 
negatively impacted by a series of recent 
setbacks. These events call into question 
whether the presently homeless will ever 
find housing again in Berkeley. 

The Downtown Berkeley plan of 
development collaboration between the 
University of California and the City of 
Berkeley could mean that whatever 
affordable housing is built in Berkeley 
will get sucked up to meet the housing 
needs of students and the development 
push of the University. 

The earlier hopes aroused by the elec- 
tion of a mayor committed to the develop- 
| ment of affordable housing — and by 

Mayor Bates’ avowed support of a 
| Housing First focus on housing the home- 
| less — are now looking like false hopes, 


_those displaced from New Orleans. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Homeless Families Sleep Out at S.F. City Hall 


erator for keeping my food. It was more 
difficult when I was living in the shelter, 
because there was no single room. (Now) 
I have my single room.” 

Before living at 44 McAllister, Estelle 
lived in La Casa De La Madres and 
Hamilton Family Center, “a very bad place 
with small mice walking on the floor.” 

The rules were strict. “You (must) get 
out of the place (when) it’s rainy or cold 
with your small baby (at) 8:45 or 9:00 
o’clock in the morning, and you cannot 
stay out after 8:30 p.m. 

“Ta Casa De La Madres — very bad 
place, too,” she said, citing the rigid rules 
there. “And you don’t have a place for 


~ cooking in the kitchen, (or) a place to keep — 


food, like a refrigerator. The people put 

very heavy rules on me, because I’m not 

speak very well English. I’m no resident. 
“When I live in La Casa De La 


‘Madres, (I had) pain on my left side very 


strong. I was working too much, seven 
days in the week with my baby in the 
kitchen, breakfast and lunch, washing 
dishes, cleaning the stove, mopping, 
sweeping the floor.” 

She said in an interview that she was 
the only resident forced to work like a 
“slave” to stay there. “They enforced this 
work on only me,” she said. “I fight them. 
I make a big complaint, and cry, asking 
‘Why?’ They said, ‘Because you don’t 
have any care for your baby.’” 

In January, Estelle must leave the hotel. 
“I don’t want to go back to La Casa De La 
Madres (or) the shelters no more,” she said. 
“I pray for my own place. I believe in God. 
At-La Casa De La Madres, every day I 
reading my Bible, and I pray. Now I have a 
clean room, a place in the refrigerator, and 
a place where I can cook. I don’t worry too 
much because I pray. I told Jesus, “You 
help me in three months. Please, please, 
help me.’” 

FAMILIES SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER 

_ On October 20, Estelle and Maxine were 
part of the group of homeless families who 
demanded housing by camping out at City 
Hall under Mayor Newsom’s office bal- 
cony. Coalition on Homelessness staff 
members Miguel Carrera and Jennifer 
Friedenbach were lead organizers. 

Miguel is from the Mexican state of 
Puebla, the town of Calipan, a farming 
community which grows sugar cane, 
beans, corn and tomatoes. He spent two 


With only $250,000 budgeted directly to 
the City of Berkeley and $11 million 
going to Alameda County under the 
Mental Health Services Act (Prop. 63), it 
seems that any prospects of affordable 
housing for the homeless will go else- 
where in the county, and not to Berkeley. 
To make matters worse, private sector 
fundraising efforts for the needs of the 
poor now are being directed towards 


This comes in the middle of another 
push towards gentrification that is being 
fueled by the successful and future 
planned efforts of BASTA to defund city 
government and tamper with other 
sources of public funding which had 
helped prevent proposed cuts in home- 
less services in the last few years. 

The closing of convenience liquor 
stores in south Berkeley makes it even 
harder for public-transit-dependent poor 
people to shop locally for their needs. 
Articles in the Daily Planet have’ gener- 
ated discussion of this issue on the 
streets. The implementation of rules that 
prevent a person from buying a single 
can of malt liquor seems clearly directed 
at the homeless. This is being pushed by 
the Alcohol Policy Network. 

To respond to this article, e-mail Michael 
Diehl at adversary359 @ yahoo.com. 


years as a poverty activist working in the 
southeast border city of Tapachula in 
Chiapas. 

A single man in San Francisco, Miguel 
was homeless. He worked four years with- 
out pay at the Coalition on Homelessness. 
Now he is a paid organizer, and has hous- 
ing and a family — his wife Julie and two 
young children, daughter Selene, age 7, 
and son Emilio, 5. His children sensitized 
Miguel to the pressures of homelessness on 
the very young. 

“The shelter is not housing,” he said. 
“Children need a real home. (Families) 
need a space for each child, a bedroom for 
the father and the mother to sleep in, a 
real kitchen, a dining room. They need a 
playground where the children can play. 

“The children need a real thing they 
have, that they can say, “That’s my home. 
That’s my place.’ What happens when the 
children go to school with their friends? 
When other children say, ‘Can I go with 
you to your home to do my homework? 


Can I play with you?’ What do they say? . 


‘Um, my mom don’t allow nobody in my 
home.’ They invent some story because 
they are nervous and confused, and not 
feeling good because they don’t have real 
housing. (Their housing) is a shelter.” 

Miguel said that children don’t want to 
be ashamed about being homeless and 
have a hard time trying to explain away 
their family’s poverty. “Children don’t 
want to say, ‘I live in a shelter. I’m not 
like you. You have a home. I’m different.’ 
They don’t want to say, ‘My family is 
poor.’ They are ashamed, so they give a 
cover story.” 

Miguel said this attack on the poor is 
also racist. “The majority of families who 
stay in the shelters or in SRO hotels are 
African Americans and Latinos.” 


FAMILIES DEMAND REFORMS 


Instead of merely having Human 
Services dictating to them, homeless fam- 
ilies want a voice in housing, homeless 
prevention, and shelter reform. 

Over the past two months, they have 
presented Mayor Newsom with a thought- 
ful series of recommendations that, if 
enacted, would vastly improve the 
chances for survival for homeless families 
in San Francisco. 

HOUSING 

1. Set aside 25 percent of the mayor’s 
3,000 units of housing for the 2,700 men, 
women, and children who are members of 
homeless families. 


Sutter’s Clas 
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s War 


keeping is a necessary job, Bruce empha- 
sized, “We are saying somebody shouldn’t 
be stuck there. If they want to. upgrade 
their skills, even housekeeping skills, 
Sutter should invest in its workers like 
they invest in a building.” 

“Sutter’s hiring practices are as racist 
as any profit-making business,” said 
Bruce. “They don’t hire these people for 
normal jobs. When the strike is over, 
they are fired.” 

Sutter used a union-buster, Gary W. 
Fanger, to hire “some Katrina victims in 
an opportunist manner, offering them 
desperately needed low-paying jobs.” 
Bruce said they also find replacement 
workers by going “into poor communi- 
ties, to projects,” and dangling scab jobs 
before very poor people. 

Scabs make $10 to $15 an hour, 
though not as much as regular CPMC 
workers. CNAs make $19 to $28. Scabs 
know they will neither be turned away 
nor suffer background checks. 

ARMED GUARDS, EXECUTIVE PARANOIA 

At CPMC, a burly, black-suited Rent- 
An-Enforcer told me he was from the 
| Steele Foundation, 


analogous. to 


«(November 2005 


2. Create a local housing subsidy pro- 
gram for homeless families, approximately 
$500 a month for 120 families. (Homeless — 

activists say it costs far more to keep fami-— 
lies in shelter than in housing.) 

3. Increase homeless prevention funds 
by 75 percent, with more flexibility. 

4. This housing should be paid for 
without cuts to needed services, because 
Care Not Cash has been a destructive and 
divisive policy that made deep cuts to 
homeless stipends for thousands of people 
in order to house the “chronic homeless.” 

' 5. “Housing First.” Place families 
directly in housing, bypassing required 
stays in shelters or transitional housing. 
(Estelle, Maxine and their children were 
shunted from shelter to shelter pointlessly, 
creating great insecurity for the children.) 

6. Consider families as part of the 
“chronic homeless” population, include 
them in “Housing First,” and place them 
into units large enough for families. 

7. Move families into vacant Housing 
Authority units with a possible “sweat 
equity” program, fixing up units for low- 
ered rent. 

8. Place housing advocates in shelters 
to help families overcome credit issues, 
identify housing resources, and navigate ° 
the Housing Authority. 

9. Create a local housing fund by tax- 
ing major property developments. 

10. Reinstate funding, rental subsidy 
level and income eligibility for Section 8 
vouchers. 

- 11. Double the number of Section 8 
certificates released nationally. 

HOMELESS PREVENTION 

12. Ensure homeless parents have 
access to higher education, with scholar- 
ships, and funding for books, childcare, 
tuition, and living expenses. 

13. Provide access to living wage jobs. 

SHELTER REFORM 

14. Enable families to participate in 
shelter policy and running the shelters. 

15. Maintain clean hygienic bathrooms 
and common spaces in shelters. (Maxine 
and Estelle complained of mice, and dirty 
bathrooms and kitchens.) 

16. Ensure equal treatment in shelters. 
Shelters should be held accountable to 
following and applying their own rules in 
a “fair and unbiased” manner (unlike the 
discrimination inflicted on Estelle). 

17. Shelters should provide tutoring - 
and mentoring for children. 


Blackwater, a soldier-of-fortune company. 
“T just got back from Katrina,” he said. 
“I’m like a Secret Service agent who 
guards the President.” Such hired soldiers 
are used to protect political figures, ath- 
letes, celebrities, CEOs, business leaders. 

While a few strikers huddled for 
warmth around a propane heater on the 
sidewalk, the Steele mercenary said he 
was protecting hospital executives from 
violence. The reason for “men standing 
around with the Secret Service thing in 
their ear like the FBI,” Bruce explained, 
was intimidation. “They are telling us, 
“This is a war.’” : 

Sutter Health/CPMC’s overreaction 
seems based on fear of SEIU member- 
ship expansion. Said Colburn, “They are 
afraid of our union growing.” 

In January 2005, the Northern 
California healthcare workers union, 
SEIU Local 250, voted to merge with 
Los Angeles Local 399, expanding to 
130,000, making it the largest union in 
California. | 

If the union wins at Sutter/CPMC, 
especially with the AFL-CIO split, other 
hospitals across the country may lose 
power over a huge swath of the work- 
force. The power balance between orga- 
nized labor and corporations could be | 
deeply effected by the CPMC strike. 


Massive Police Raids in Contra Costa County 
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~ on demand.” 

The mental health system is over- 
loaded, understaffed and cannot handle 
the numbers of people in Contra Costa 
County requiring help. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to get anyone evaluated or 
admitted for treatment. Representatives 
from. many police agencies have told me 
that they find it nearly impossible to 
“5150” a person considered to be a danger 
to themselves or others. 

The facts pertaining to assistance con- 
tradicted statements made by both Belon, 
and East Bay Regional Parks Department 
Police Lt. Jon King. King told the Contra 
Costa Times, “Authorities want to break 
the cycle that keeps homeless people 
moving from one city to another as they 
are ordered out of one area.” Moreover, 
he stated, “I’m not going to tell you this 
will solve the homeless problem, but if we 
can reach more people to let them know 
help, it’s a step in the right direction.” 

One man, who said he would like to get 
into a shelter, was told by the police (who 
were there to “let people know about help”) 
that they “would help him apply toa shelter 
but had no guarantees he could get into 
one.”” What kind of help is that? 

Many of those rousted were referred to 
the Richmond Rescue Mission, a religious 
organization. Again, this contradicts state- 
ments made by the sweep organizer, Lt. Jon 
King of the East Bay Regional Parks 
Police. It is worth repeating King’s state- 
ment in the Contra Costa Times. King said, 
“Authorities: want to break the cycle that 
. keeps homeless people:moving from one 
city to another as they are ordered out of 
one area.” If this is the case, referring peo- 
- ple from the Central Contra Costa County 
area of Concord, Pleasant Hill and Pacheco 
to the Richmond Rescue Mission, located 
in West Contra Costa County; does not 
make a great deal of sense. 

Sweeping encampments under the 
guise of a “humanitarian act” and pretend- 
ing that services and shelter are available 
is despicable. The direct involvement of 
the Contra Costa County Director of 
Homeless Services in this charade is an 


outrage. Belon knows what is available, 
as well as the numbers of people on wait- 
ing lists for shelter and other services. 
Many of the community policing offi- 
cers for the departments involved in this 
effort know very well that no help is 
available. In fact, the day after the sweeps, 
I received calls from three high-ranking 
officers from two different departments 
who regretted their respective depart- 


“ment’s involvement in this action. 


I attempted to find out how the mas- 


sive police sweeps began. On October 26, 


I called the East Bay Regional Parks 
Department Police Chief, Timmy 
Anderson, and left a message. Lt. Jon 
King, the sweep organizer for the EBRPD 
Police, returned my call. : 

I told him that I would like to know 
why the EBRPD police were involved in 
this effort. Lt. King stated that he made it 
happen and organized the effort, proudly 
telling me that, “Nothing like this had 
ever happened in Contra Costa County.” 

I told him that I was aware of that and 
that many of us were very proud of the 
fact that those kinds of police sweeps did 
not occur in Contra Costa. 


At that point, Lt. King realized I had - 


not called to praise him and his depart- 
ment. He then reached back more than 
two years to tell me that a murder had 
occurred along the Iron Horse Trail and 
that the perpetrator was “probably some- 


one who lived in an encampment.” It goes ° 


without saying, more than two years is a 
long time to wait to respond to a murder. 

The first suspect in the aforementioned 
murder, by the way, was a schizophrenic 
man who was loved by, and had the support 
of his family throughout his life. He 
became a suspect because his family had 
asked for help from the local police depart- 
ment at one time, and this family happened 
to live near the trail where the murder took 
place. This troubled young man eventually 
committed suicide because he was wrongly 
accused. I believe that at this writing, the 
actual perpetrator of that crime is in jail and 
has already been tried and convicted. What 
King was doing was pushing a hot button 
that painted all people who are homeless as 
murderers. 


_ SRE ER SRT 


«- The East Bay Regional Park District is” 


a special district police department, which 
knows nothing about homelessness and 
the available services, especially in refer- 


ence to Contra Costa County. I know this © 


to be true because Lt. Jon King has been 
quoted in the Contra Costa Times, and on 
KTVU news. and other media outlets, 
describing services that are not available 
and do not exist. King told the media that 


- Contra Costa is “about to open winter 


shelters.” However, in fact, these shelters 
are for families and women with children. 
Those in the encampments are single 
adults and adult couples. 

He also claimed, “Contra Costa County 
received one million dollars in HUD 
funding for housing for the people affect- 
ed by the sweeps.” Contra Costa did 
receive the HUD funding. However, is the 
housing available? No, and if it was, 
would it be available to those involved in 

_the sweeps? I doubt it, when the shelters 
are full of people who need housing, and 
the usual procedure is to house people out 
of the shelters. 

Lt. King’s campaign of misinformation 
might, in his own mind, justify and mitigate 
his responsibility and involvement in this 
horrible action. However, did it help any- 
one? No, it did not. Did his actions and con- 
stant talk to the media about services that 
are not available hurt people who are in the 
greatest need? Yes, it did. 

The East Bay Regional Parks District 
Police organized an effort that included 
not only local police agencies and 
Homeless Services Director Cynthia 
Belon, but also included the California 
Highway Patrol, Department of Fish and 
Game, Cal-Trans, and Contra Costa 
County Flood Control, among others. 

Belon’s involvement signaled a promise 
of services and shelter that in reality are not 
available. Did the agencies involved know 
that? It is difficult to say. I do know for a 
fact that two of these agencies-did. One of 
those chose not to arrest people who could 
not get the help they needed; other depart- 
ments did make arrests. 

I was told that 10 people were hand- 
cuffed and arrested because they “would 
not go to a shelter.” The reality is that no 
shelter was available, unless you count 
referrals to the Richmond Rescue Mission. 


A referral to Richmond ‘contradicts: the pur- 
pose and intent of these sweeps. One more 
time, as cited earlier in this article, Lt. King 
said: “Authorities want to break the cycle 
that keeps homeless people moving from 
one city to another as they are ordered out 
of one area.” 

During my phone conversation with a 
high-ranking officer from another depart- 
ment, I was told that only six shelter beds 
were made available in Contra Costa 
County. Belon, in her position as director 
of homeless services, chose to be involved 
in this heinous action, which she 
described as “humanitarian.” In any case, 
she should have made sure that a building 
with services and shelter beds was in 
place. In participating in this horrible act, 
Belon betrayed the people she is paid to 
‘serve and claims to care about. 

In addition, the credibility of the police 
organizations and others involved is at 
stake. Were they misled by Belon? Did they 
really believe that the people in the 
encampments were going to receive help? 
In any case, why the spectacle at dawn of a 
team of 70 cops, wearing big gloves with 
nightsticks drawn, raiding encampments? 

This is not the kind of effort that 
allows or encourages people to seek help, 
even if real help, shelter beds, and sup- 
portive services are available. No, the 
well-organized police sweep was an effort 
that was planned, designed and imple- 
mented to make people run from an area 
and never return. 

By her involvement in the sweep, Belon 
only exacerbated the tragedy of citizens 
without shelter. This tragedy has been fur- 
ther exacerbated by the reckless abandon of 
certain police officials — a reckless aban- 
don fueled by a dangerous unfamiliarity 
with the issues of homelessness. 

Hurricane Katrina exposed the depth of 
the poverty in New Orleans. By partici- 
pating in this outrageous action, this so- 
called “humanitarian effort,” Cynthia 
Belon, with the assistance of many police 
and special district agencies, exposed the 
unavailability of necessary care and ser- 
vices in her department. These sweeps, 

‘described as a “humanitarian effort,” 
unmasked the Halloween-ish illusion of 
shelter and supportive services supposed- 
ly available in Contra Costa County. 


YEAH! Shelters Youth 


from page five 


what was handed to me and ran with it. 
But I was also a loose cannon. [ came to 
YEAH! with the worst attitude in the 


world. And then I found that not everyone: 


was out to get me. If I would let someone 
help me, I could help myself.” 

Gary reported, “When you’re home- 
less, you resort to stealing and doing 
drugs. I would probably be in a pine box 
if it weren’t for the people at YEAH!” He 
continued, “I’m frustrated and angry. It’s 
a number one problem. Homeless youth 
have slipped under the radar. But it’s an 
epidemic. We should readjust the budget. 
to help homeless people.” 

Gary was responding, in part, to the 
recent news that the drop-in center, which 
lias served as a day-time respite for street 


youth for the past 18 years, was closing . 


its doors due to financial problems with 
the federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

After hearing from the youth on the 
panel, older housed and younger homeless 
people also talked about their feelings and 
experiences with homelessness; and they 
spoke to one another about encounters 
between homeless and housed people on 
the street. The street youth made impor- 
tant points that they wanted others to hear. 

About their friends on the street: 

“When you are homeless, you can pick 
and choose your own friends because you 
don’t have money so you know your 


friends are for real.” 
_ “We really do take care of one another, 
and we take care of each other’s pets, too.” 
About relationships with pedestrians: 
“Tt feels good when you turn around 
and smile at us.” 
“Even if we don’t make a lot of 
money, it’s fun talking to people.” 
About how they would like to help 
themselves: 
“Street kids are ready and willing to 


The founders of the YEAH! youth shelter. From left, Rev. Sarah Isakson, 
Adrianne Bank, Natalie Leimkuhler, and Sharon Hawkins Leyden. 
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organize around issues. And we need to 
start doing things for ourselves, like making 
and selling things, or feeding ourselves on 
the street. We need support for this.” 

Those from the “housed community” 
asked in different ways: “Why can’t we 
do more?” Suggestions that were offered: 
making sure that there are correct diag- 
noses and treatment for those with mental 
illness; providing safe places to sleep for 
everyone who needs such a place; having 


a year-round all-day and all-night youth 
center with ongoing wrap-around services 
and skill-building activities so as to help 


youth move towards being healthy, pro-— 


ductive, engaged, and housed members of 
the Berkeley community. 

Someone challenged the adults in the 
room: “Why can’t we who have lived our 
lives help them to live their lives?” 

A slideshow — photographed and 
assembled by YEAH! founding member 
Natalie Leimkuhler — consisted of por- 
traits of many youth who had slept at the 
shelter. These pictures ensured that the 
evening was moving and memorable — 
an experience which everyone would 
recall for a long time to come. 

As the forum ended, there was electric- 
ity in the room. It was a strong current of 
feeling that we were really a “we’— a 
community of caring individuals who 
would assume shared responsibility for 
one another’s well-being. 


You can become part of 
the YEAH! community 


Learn about YEAH! Visit our web- 
site: Yeah-Berkeley.org : 

Contribute to YEAH! Make checks 
payable to YEAH!, 1744 University 


Ave., Berkeley, CA 94703. 

Donate new underwear, T-shirts, 
hygiene supplies to YEAH! (E-mail to 
YEAH Volunteers @ Yahoo.com.) 
Volunteer two hours a week at YEAH! 
(E-mail YEAH Volunteers @ Yahoo.com.) 


Karen Meredith of Gold Star Mothers for Peace speaks at the AFSC 
event honoring antiwar resistance. Her son was killed in the ae War. 
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Lt. Ken Ballard Was my Pouly child. Hey was 26 y years ‘old 
when he was killed. The impact to me is that I don’t ae 
any grandchildren. I don’t get to plan a wedding. And — 

_ these “dog tags” that I wear, that my son wore, were given 
to me when ndhiey gave me his body. This i is ae I have aise 


Karen Meredith 


find myself in San Francisco tonight. 

These last: few months have been 

very interesting for me. I spent.time 

down in Crawford, Texas [the site of 
Cindy Sheehan’s peace camp]. My rea- 
sons for going to Crawford were many 
and they were complex. I wanted to go 
down and find out what my other Gold 
Star family friends were doing and meet 
some other ones, because whether it’s a 
look or finishing a sentence, only we 
know what that loss is. 

So, I went down there, and I found the 
stories that weren’t being told, and there 
were many of them. But, for those of you 
who did go to Crawford and those of you 
that read about it, you knew there was a 
certain magic in being there. 

My mom called the night before I left 
for Crawford — my mother, the neocon- 
servative — and she said, “Well, we’re 
really worried about you.” 

I said, “What for?” She said, “Well, we 
just think you might be being influenced 
by some people.” And I wanted to say, 
“Stop listening to Russ Limbaugh.” But, I 
knew where this was coming from. 

Then she said, “Well, we just think you 
are going to fall in with the wrong people.” 

And I’m thinking, “I’m 51 years old; 
you raised me. You really think someone 
could influence me if I really didn’t 
believe this?” 

But, I looked around this evening [at 
an AFSC event honoring war resistance], 
as I looked around Crawford, and I found 
out that I am in really, really good compa- 
ny and I appreciate the company. I appre- 

ciate you walking with us. 

It’s very hard for Gold Star families to 
get up here and talk about the loss of our 
only children, of our nephew, our niece. 

For me it was my son. Lt. Ken Ballard 
was my only child. He was 26 years old 
when he was killed. He left for Iraq the day 

after Mother’s Day, 2003. That was my 
Mother’s Day present that year. He told me 
we'd make up for it next year; we'd go to a 
ball game, we’d go to the beach. That’s 
usually how we’d spend Mother’s Day, but 
that never happened. 

Ken was in Iraq for 384 days. He had 
already turned in his weapons and was 
ready to come home when fighting broke 
out again and they extended his tour for 
120 days. 


On Memorial Day, I received word 
that my only child was killed in a war that 
I never supported. My son was a fourth- 
generation Army officer and I was proud 
of him serving his country. He volun- 
teered to go, as so many people remind 
me. As I said, I am proud of his service to 
this country, but I am not proud of our 
administration, who use their patriotism to 
go invade a Se country in an oa 
invasion. 

The impact to me is that I don’t get any 
grandchildren. I don’t get to plan a wed- 
ding. And these “dog tags” that I wear, that 
my son wore, were given to me when they 
gave me his body. This is all I have left. 

So, one year ago, this week, I buried my 
son in Arlington and I looked down at his 
grave and I said, “If I don’t speak, how will 
people know what it feels like to be a Gold 
Star mother, to walk this path?” And I 


decided that Ken did his job for our coun- 


try, despite what the mission was; but it was 
time for me to do my job, and to let people 
know that I wasn’t going to let any more 
families go through this than I had to. 

One year ago today, the number of 
American causalities was 1,100, and as we 
know this week, we passed 2,000. Today, 
the number was 2,006. It doesn’t stop. 

The family of the 2006th service mem- 
ber doesn’t care about a number. When 
they heard their awful news, they proba- 
bly never even heard, “I regret to inform 


you...” Because they knew when they saw 


who was at the door what the news was. 
Every nightmare they had about their 
loved ones had just come true. Every 
prayer for their safety on this earth will 
never be answered, and every deal they 
made was off. ; 

Their new world is black and white; 
it’s turned upside-down. Those family 
members screamed, and didn’t recognize 
the pain coming from a place they never 
knew existed. They screamed again, and it 
was their soul leaving their body. This is 
their new normal. 2 

Two thousand isn’t the magic number, 
and neither is soldier number eleven, or 


soldier number 812, as my son was. These — 


are just the numbers representing the lives 
that ended way too soon. And they repre- 
sent their family and friends, who have 
been left behind. They signify the many 
unfulfilled promises and unfinished lives. 
The president’s numbers are at an all- 
time low, and he continues to insist that 
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A woman places flowers in the empty combat boots on the steps of S.F. City Hall. 


“SEEK I PEACE ANDI PURSUE I IT.” A candle shines at an AFSC peace vigil. — 


the best way to honor the sacrifices of the 


fallen is to complete the mission. He said 
that again, and again, and again, hoping 


that we will believe the lies that led to this 
war. I say, do not honor the sacrifice of 


my son, that he made to this country, 
don’t honor that sacrifice by killing one 
more person. Please honor his sacrifice 
with the truth. 
Tell us what the noble cause is. Tell us 
honestly why this administration took this 
country and our men and women into an 
invasion of a sovereign country. Tell us 
when we can bring our troops home and 
tell us when torture became acceptable. 


There are no “weapons of mass destruc- - 


tion.” There is no end in sight to this war 
that so many of us questioned. There is no 
exit plan, just as there was never a plan to 
manage the peace that we were promised 
would come in short order. 

There is nothing to suggest that this war 
is going to end any time soon and the 
killing continues — 2006, 2007, 2008. 
Yesterday, Senator John McCain said that 
it’s not right to use the death toll for “polit- 
ical” purposes. So, I wonder why it is 


“political” to participate in a peace vigil to. 


honor and remember our men and women 
who are dying in a war so far away. and in a 
war that is wrong: What is ‘‘political’” is to 
hide the human.cost of this war by not 
allowing us to see flag-covered caskets 
coming home, by not openly publishing the 
number of dead and wounded on either 
side, and to not mourn as a country the loss 
of these precious lives. 

And when did peace become wrong? 
As long as the human costs are hidden, 
this country. cannot begin to heal. The 
mother’s voices will end this war, they 
have to; and the father’s can too, but it’s 
mostly the mothers they will listen to. 

When I speak out against this ugly war, 
and when I tell you what it feels like to lose 
an only child in a war I didn’t support, 


brought. to us an administration that 
doesn’t-care. enough about my son. or his 
compatriots to provide them with, adequate 
equipment and resources, I am called a 


“traitor” and * ‘unpatriotic.’ "lam disrespect- 
_img my son’s service, I am told. 


As surely as they believe what they say 
to me, I do not accept this judgment. I do 
have a noble cause. Imagine, for one 
minute, my sense of peace knowing that 
my speaking out might end the war one 
day earlier and possibly save the life of 
one of the pro-Bush, pro-war families. 
Their loved ones will come home because 
I raised my voice to question this war. 

When I read about “Eyes Wide Open” 
when it began back in 2004, I thought that 


_ Was a perfect way to honor the sons and 


daughters of this country who died in Iraq. 
Ken was still alive — and who knew. 

From the first connection I made with 
AFSC nearly one year ago, I knew I had 
found a safe place. Every person I worked 
with, embraced me and welcomed me as 
family. In San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Philadelphia and Illinois, the exhibit of 
“Eyes Wide Open” was the way to show 
the human cost of war, and we did just that. 
We touched an awful lot of lives along the 
way, and they continue to do that. 

AFSC says, “We seek to understand 
and address the root causes of poverty, 
injustice and war. We hope to act with 
courage and vision in taking initiatives 
that may not be popular.” 

Everyone who is here this evening 
understands what that means. Sometimes 
we may not feel very courageous when 
we do what we do, but speaking for these 
values sometimes means swimming 
upstream. As we do, we find ourselves in 
good company. It has always been an 
honor to work with AFSC. I appreciate 
the opportunity to talk. Thank you for let- 
ting me talk about my son. It’s my 
favorite subject. Thank you very much. 
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